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equally due from his readers. That there are ob- 


. the mode in which that would be done.” 


gression? Not having arrived at that age which 
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being, and by the hypothesis, they are not supposed 
to have committed actual sin. 

But there is still another difficulty resting upon 
this scheme. If infants are not personally liable 
for Adain’s sin, and have committed no actual sin, 
they are entirely independent of Christ’s atone- 
ment, for an atonement cannot apply where there 
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Tue Review.—In. the Philadelphia Observer 
of the 31st of August, we find the following’ para- 


graph : 

‘‘ Every one knows that the Rev. William M. 
Engles, editor of the Presbyterian, began the pre- 
sent contention in the church, by publicly review- 
ing, with great asperity, the Rev. Mr. Barnes’s 
sermon “on the way of salvation.” 


The Review alluded to, was published in the 
Philadelphian, (Dr. Ely, Editor,) in the year 1830, 
and as it has frequently been spoken of as mani- 
festing a most unchristian spirit, we have con- 
cluded to lay it before our readers, (not one in fifty 
of whom perhaps ever saw it,) that they may judge 
for themselves, whether it is written ** with great 
asperity.” 

REVIEW. | 
Tue Way or Satvation; a Sermon delivered at 


Morristown, New Jersey, February 8th 1829. 
By Albert Barnes. Printed 1830. 


. This discourse was delivered by its author “in 
the midst of an extensive revival of religion,” it 
having occurred to him, “ that it might be of use 
to bring together in a single discourse, the leading 
doctrines of the Bible, respecting God’s way of 
saving men.” It comes therefore before the public 
with these pretensions; but as its author foresaw 
the difficulty of compressing within the limits of a 
single sermon even a summary of “leading doc- 
trines,” he felt the necessity “ of no ordinary degree 
of attention on the part of hishearers to obtain and do 
justice to the views he should present and perhaps 
no ordinary candour to necessary obscurity of state- 
ment and barrenness of illustration.” ‘The cour- 
tesy, which was thus politely asked, was no doubt 
as kindly rendered by his auditors, and is perhaps 


scurities arising from brevity in the statements or 
from some other cause, is manifest, but these are 
pardonable failings when compared with other 
features of the discourse, which ‘are set forth in 
sufficiently bold relief. It is ditficult to imagine 
why in a summary of this kind no space was 
allowed for the introduction of ‘justification by 
Faith through the imputed righteousness of Christ,” 
which we have always been instructed to believe 
was a doctrine in some way connected with God’s 
method of saving sinners. Perhaps we have lost 
sight of it under some new phraseology, but if so, 
it is to be regretted that any mode of expression 
should have been adopted by which even an unlet- 
tered christian should be defrauded of **a doctrine 
by which the Church must stand or fall.” An 
tement of rhetoric would have left sufficient 
room for its introduction, and by this nothing sub- 
stantial would have been lost, whilst something 
important would have been gained. 
ut perhaps we may be interrogated at this 
stage of our remarks, upon our reasons for bring- 
ing this discourse under review. It might be 
alleged that what is published becoines the pro- 
perty of the public, and this kind of transfer con- 
veys to all, the right of canvassing its merits. But 
in addition to this, we urge, that this sermon as 
of late obtained considerable notoriety by a pretty 
exfensive circulation in this city and that it pro- 
fesses to present a statement of the Calvinistic, or 
Presbyterian faith, on certain doctrinal points 
justly deemed cardinal. Did we believe the re- 
resentation to be just we would have commended 
it, but as we imagine we have detected discrepan- 
cies between the statements of Mr. Barnes and 
those of Holy Writ, and the standards of our Church, 
duty obliges us to censure; and this we are the 
more disposed todoas there is a tone of confidence 
pervading the whole performance which is calcula- 
ted to awe an unwary reader, and consequently to 
gain an undue ascendency over his judgment. 
“ For the views themselves,” he remarks, “ if fairly 
understood, I ask no indulgence. They are if I 
mistake not, the views of God.” And again, * To 
your consciences I put it, whether this is not the 
scheme of the Bible? If it is, and what rebellious 
man here can deny it, if it is the plan of God, then 
reject it at your peril.” We fear we must be 
reckoned among the rebellious, who question the 
divine warrant of this scheme; at least, while 
~—s to be consistent Presbyterians we must 
permitted to suggest a doubt that it is not of 
Westminster fabric. This we will endeavour to 
evince in a few particulars. 
1st. The first topic of discourse is thus expressed ; 
“God’s plan of saving men is based on the fact 
that the race is destitute of holiness.” Whilst the 
fact here alluded to is stated with sufficient ampli- 
tude and explictness, there is a lack of perspicuity 
in accounting for the existence of the fact. All 
men are sinners; but how and why? Mr. Barnes 
replies, “ christianity affirms the fact that in con- 
nexion with the sin of Adam, or as a result, all 
moral agents in this world will sin and sinning will 
die; it does not affirm, however, any thing about 
This is 
vague and unsatisfactory in the extreine. Weare 
to rest satisfied with the explanation, if it may be 
so called, that we sin because we were in some 
undefined mode connected with Adam. To assure 
us however, that he is no advocate of the antiquated 
doctrine of original sin, he tells us that Christianity 
does not say “that the sinner is held to be per- 
sonally answerable for the transgression of Adam 
or of any other man ;” “ that the notion of imputed 
sin is an invention of modern times.” In relation 
to the first of these assertions, we would humbly 
inquire, upon what principle the sufferings and 
death of infants are to be explained, if they are not 
in some sense liable to penalty for Adam’s trans- 


constitutes them moral agents, they are acquitted of 
personal transgression, and yet to suppose they 
suffer innocently would be a disparagement of God’s 
government, so that the only explication left will 
directly confute Mr. Barnes’ assertions, and place 
them, in the language of the Catechism, under 
“the guilt of Adam’s first sin.” They must be 
involved by a personal responsibility in Adam’s 
transgression, or their sufferings must be left 
among the unexplained mysteries. But in addition 
to this, an Apostle has taught us, that * by one man 
sin entered into the world and death by sin, and so 
death has passed upon all men, tor that all have 
sinned.” Here it is affirmed, that death hath en- 
tered into the world as the consequence of sin, and 
that death is universal, because sin is universal: and 
the corollary is, that as infants are comprehended 
under the universal death, they must be included 
under the universal sin which is its cause, and that 
too, before they are capable of moral action. Mr. 
Barnes will administer the rite of baptisin to infants 
as significant of the application of Christ's blood 
for purification from sin ; but with what propriety, 
if he disclaims the doctrine of their being personal- 
ly involved in the guilt of Adam’s sin? He cer- 


they may claim heaven as their right, in defiance 
of that record, “there is no other name under 
heaven given among men whereby we must be 
saved,” than the name of Christ Jesus. 

In relation to his second assertion “that the 


| notion of imputed sin is an invention of modern 


times,” we would merely remark, that it is at least 
as old as the date of his ordination when he pub- 
licly, voluntarily and solemnly declared his belief 
in and adherence to the standards of our church 
which say, “ They, (that is our first parents) being 
the root of all mankind, the guilt of this sin was 
wmputed, and the same death in sin and corrupted 
nature conveyed to al] their posterity decendin 
from them by ordinary generation.” Con. of F. 
Chap. VI. 3. If the sin is not imputed as being the 
sin of our federal head; it is impossible that the 
guilt of that sin should be. Rejecting this very 
simple and satisfactory mode of accounting for the 
universal sinfulness of mankind, Mr. B. seems to 
have satisfied himself with the following illustra- 
tion, argument he does not pretend to style it; 
“the drunkard commonly secures as a result the 
fact that his family will be beggared, illiterate, 
perhaps profane or intemperate,” and concluding 
that this is a case perfectly parallel with and illus- 
trative of our connexion with Adam, proceeds to 
say, “neither the facts nor any proper inferences 
from the facts affirm that I am, in either case per- 
sonally responsible for what another man did before 
I had an existence.” We doubt the aptitude of 
the comparison altogether; but if we should admit 
it, to what conclusion will it lead us? To this, as 
we regard the family of a drunkard the innocent 
and pitiable victims of a parent’s crime, so we must 
regard the human family so unfortunately con- 
nected with Adam, as objects of pity and compas- 
sion, and as being far from obnoxious to his dis- 
pleasure, although God regards them as being “ by 
nature children of wrath!” 

But we will leave this part of the subject, by 
quoting the answer to the 22d question of the lar- 
ger Catechism, as explanatory of the Presbyterian 
belief on this point. “The covenant being made 
with Adam as a public person, not for himself only 
but for his posterity, all mankind descending from 
him by ordinary generation sinned in him and fell 
with him in that first transgression.” 


2d. The Second topic will introduce us to Mr. 
B’s views on the atonement. A full expression 


‘that the design of his atonement will absolutely be | From the Watchman of the South. 
frustrated in relation to a very large portion of: DR. MILLER’S LETTER TO THE REV. W. 8: 
mankind ? Or was there nodesign in the atonement? | PLUMER. 

To the Rev. William S. Plumer: 


Is there nothing in the atonement which certainly 
Rev. and dear Brother—I received and read 


secures the salvation of a single individual? Mr. 

Barnes replies, no, “the atonement secured the} with peculiar interest your communication of the 
salvation of no one, except as God has promised | 3d instant. J had been before informed of the en- 
terprise of publishing a new weekly paper, in 


his Son that he shall see the travil of his soul, and 

except on the condition of faith and repentance.” | which you have engaged, and do most cordially 
That is, it has no virtue, per se, but only ab exlra; wish you success in your undertaking. You are, 
it is only because God has promised, and in case no doubt, well aware that the undertaking is an 
sinners repent and believe, and not from any 1n-' arduous one; but, in the present state of things, it 
herent merit, that the salvation of any is secured appears to me indispensably necessary. The in- 
by it. This in our opinion is a sentiment un- fluence of the press is, at this day, so potent, and 
worthy of a Christian divine. Whilst the applica- is plied with so much zeal by the enemies of truth 
‘tion of the atonement attests its virtue, we are of and order, that the friends of both cannot afford to 
opinion, that its own virtue secures its application; be deprived of an agency so essential. 

it is not left to take the chances of probability, but; When you request me to appear, under my own 
absolutely and without failure secures the salvation _ name, as one of the friends of your enterprize, I 
of those for whom it was intended. It wasa ran- am sensible that you entirely overrate the value of 
som, and some must be ransomed, if the ransom my opinions, wh in regard to their correctness 
was really sufficient and competent: it was an and their influence. But this is not a time to 
atonement, and if deserving of the name, some sins bandy compliments or to adjust the precise limits 
must be expiated; so that the work of Ohrist in of friendly partialities. I have no doubt that you 
itself considered, was an absolute security for the are engaged ina righteous cause; and, such as I 
accomplishment of its own intention. Those am, ] aim quite willing to take my stand among 
venerable standards of our Church which will re- the number of its friends. 1 consider the publica- 
main imperishable monuments of wisdom and cor-' tion in which you are embarked, as urgently 
rect theology, but in deviating from which many called for, and as eminently adapted to do good at 
consider themselves as deserving praise for their the present crisis, if conducted as I am confident 
ingenuity and spirit of high and. daring magnini-: it will be. The Sonthern States (in which your 
mity, place this subject as relating to the intention paper will chiefly circulate) at all times important 
and certainty of the atonement in its true Jight. _ | and interesting—have become peculiarly so, in an 
“The Lord Jesus Christ, by his perfect obedi-: ecclesastical view, in consequence of the measures 
ence and sacrifice of himself which he through the’ of the last General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
eternal Spirit once offered up unto God hath fully | Church. It is due to that noble judicatory ; to the 
satisfied the justice of the Father and purchased | best interests of truth and righteousness; to the 
not only reconciliation but an everlasting inhert- | Southern Churches; to yourseif, and to the vene- 
tance in the kingdom of heaven, for all those whom | rable brethren who acted with you, to explain and 
the Father hath given unto him.” Confession of | vindicate the great principles maintained, and the 
Faith Chap. VIII. 5. And again, “ Redemption ts | decisive, but wise and necessary measures, adopted 
certainly applied and effectually communicated to | by that Assembly. I am too old to do much more 
all those for whom Christ hath purchased it, who | than to “ bid you God speed,” and to pray for you. 
are, In tine, by the Holy Ghost enabled to believe | But if you consider these as of the least value, they 
in Christ according to the Gospel.” Lar. Cat. | will be unreservedly at your service. 
2. 09. ee 1 have expressed entire confidence that the 
ddly. The ability of the sinner to believe and | Watchman of the South, while it will ever be 
embrace the Gospel, is the next consideration. marked with firmness, and with undeviating fideli- 
The author of the discourse advances the fol-|ty to orthodoxy and Presbyterial order, will be 
lowing opinions. ‘“ The law requiring love to God, 
supreme and unqualified, and Jove to tnan, is sup- 
posed to be equitable, fully within the reach of 
every =. if there was first a willing mind.” 
“If God requires more of men than in any sense 
they are able to pertorm, then in the practical 
judgment of all men, according to the reason he 
hath given them, he is unjust.” “It is not to any 
want of physical strength that this rejection 1s 


meek and benevolent spirit of the gospel. Yet it 
cannot have escaped any one’s notice that many of 


tagonists, to “speak the truth in love,” and to 
“overcome evil with good.” | 


-“ | These funds are of two sorts; those which have 


lected thirty years ago, if not more, to be held in 
trust by the General Assembly forever, and the in- 


conducted in such a manner as to exemplify the | terest expended, under the direction of that body, 
in conducting domestic missions. Of course, the 


the publications of those who side with the mi-| received, and at present hold them, a breach of 
nority of the last Assembly, bear a character which | trust, and a forfeiture will be incurred. Besides, 
it is difficult to meet with a calm, unruffled tem- | an appeal may here be made to the just and ho- 
per. Still let us endeavour, even with such an- | nourable feelings of those brethren. Not one dol- 
lar of those funds, of either class, was ever contribu- 
ted by any member of any of the Synods in ques- 


magnifying of the law.” , 
designed. He proceeds to tell us, that “ the atone- | tion of the sinner to all holy actions, and his mant- | 
ment was for all men. 
the race. It had not respect so much to individuals be slow to acknowledge that the sinner’s unwil- , 
as to the law and perfections of God.” “It had no | /ingness is the only obstacle in the way of his sal-, 
- But | vation, when anterior operations of mind cause that : tain this ground. I repeat, that among all the 
arguments and claims of those brethren, none have 
filled me with more surprise than this. 
me as one of the most untenable and even absurd | govern them, the prosecution of it would be equally 
Even | repugnant to my principles and feelings. 
admitting, for a moment, that the measure in ques- the tendency of such movement to promote Chris- 
tion was altogether unconstitutional, rash, and ir- | tan harmony and love, I cannot Imagine any one 
regular; what then? No such consequence would | to be so far gone in absurdity as to dream of it. 

follow as is here supposed. As well might it be | 
alleged, that, when an individual member of a| brother in Christ. 
charch is unjustly and irregularly excluded from : 
its communion, the church is thereby dissolved, 
and that the excluded member may sue for a por- 
tion of its property. As reasonable would it be to 
suy, that when a Presbytery unjustly deposes one 
Once more we | judgment, an obscuration of perception, a sensual: or more of its members, or rashly withdraws all 
connsxion with one of its congregations, it is by 
The Holy Spir.t in conversion does that act of discipline dissolved as a Presbytery, and , ; 
liable to a civil prosecution. Did any man in his, Rev. W. A. Hatiock, Cor. Sic. Amer. Tract Soc. 
senses, ever dream of such a consequence? |] have 


did suffer but “ he did not endure indeed the pen- | requisite ability to repent, believe, and perform all 


could equal pains, though far less intense, eternal- | fall has radically disordered our whole animal] and 
human nature ina single instance, for the Divine | and every part. There is an obliquity of the will, 


eternal pains of many inillions.” 1 
inquire, what certainty of effect might be supposed | propension, and all these are obstacles in the way | 
to be coanected with the atonement? He replies, | of salvation. 
“the atonement of itself secured the salvation of | not merely operate on the will, but iluminates the | 
no one:” and again, * the atonement secured the mind, repairing its faculties, and sanctifies the ' 


and demonstration of these were not to be expected | OWing, for men have power enough in theniselves 
in the limits of a single he&d of discourse, but he | to hate both God and their fellow men, and it re- 
has managed by a few touches of his pencil to | quires less physical power to love God than to hate 
sketch the most objectionable features of what is him.” In a word, every simuer In himself, and 
usually termed the new divinity. Let us hear his | ¥vaided by the Holy Spirit, “has the requisite 
statement on the designs of the atonement; “it | Power to comply” with the terms of the Gospel. 


But for whom was it} the sinner to universal obedience; the indisposi-. 


particular reference to any class of men.” My 
what was the nature of Christ’s sufferings in effect- | unwillingness; or that he has in an uuregenerate 
ing this atonement? He acknowledges that Christ | State, without any strivings of the Spirit, all the 


alty of the law, for his sufferings were not eternal ;” | holy actions. Ifa willing mind existed, power to 
and again “Christ’s sufferings were severe, more | Will aright would be present indeed, but that wil- 
severe than those of any mortal before or since, | lingness is absent. The effect of conversion is not 
but they bore so far as we can see, only a very | a8 Mr. Barnes represents, solely on the will, but is 
distant resemblance to the pains of hell, the proper | proportioned to the universality of man’s depravity, 
penalty of the law. Nor is it possible to conceive | and begins to operate on the regent, rather than 
that the sufferings of a few hours however severe, | the dependent powers of the human mind. The 


ly prolonged. Still less that the sufferings of | moral nature, and its effects are perceptible in each 


nature could not suffer, should be equal to the|@ corruption of the affections, a perversion of the 


positions ever assumed by sensible men. 


Among the various positions assumed by the 


tion. 
brethren of chat party, none has surprised me more | to demand a dollar of them in such circuinstances 
tian this—that the Assembly, by declaring four | as these? 
Synodis to be no longer connected with the Pres- ther 
byterian Church, virtually dissolved itself; that|the minority gave out that they mean to retain 
. ‘that Church has ceased to exist; that, as an or- their ecclesiastical organization, and to come up 1n 
was an opening of the way of pardon; a making Now in reply to all this, we promptuy acknowledge ' gauized body, it is dead; and that, if ever brought | force to the next Asseinbly and demand their seat, 
furgiveness consistent; a preserving of truth; a the equitableness of the divine law which obliges! into a state of action again, it must be in virtue of and, of course, a re-union with that boily. I am 
a new organization. This, if 1 understand it, is | not sure what name ought to be given to afeeling 
; the sinne contended for, and proposed to be acted upon by | Of instinctive abhorrence in my breast, which 
It was an offering made for fest criminality in this indisposition; but we would | the New-school party: and, if we may consider would forever keep me back from such a move- 
them as serious in their statements, very high ex-| ment; a movement having for its object to force 


pectations are entertained of being able to main- | @ connection with a Christian body who did not 
wish to receive me, and who believed that they 


would be more united and more happy without 
It strikes | me. 


salvation of no one, except as God had promised 
his son, that he should see the travail of his soul, 
and except on the condition of faith and repen- 
tance.” ‘The reader with these quotations betore 
him will remark, Ist, That according to these 
views, the Lord Jesus was not substituted in th. 
place of his people to make a full and proper satis © 
faction to God for theirsins. He suffered it is true, 
but why and from what cause is unexplained. Did_ 
he suffer in consequence of personal transgression ? 
This is abhorrent. Did he suffer as a legal substi- 
tute for the sins of others? This is denied, and con- 
sequently the anomaly is presented of a being in 
every respect innocent, and in no sense chargeable 
with sin, enduring the heaviest inflictions of pain. 
If Christ was not regarded as a personal transgres- 
sor, nor as one on whom sin was laid, and to whom 
it was not imputed, how could his death, accord- 
ing to Mr. B. “evince the hatred of God against 


the law ?” How could God show his hatred against 
sin, by inflicting suffering upon one in every view 

free from the charge of sin? What claims had 

justice upon such an one? Or how could the honour 
of the Jaw be secured by his sacrifice? We confess 
we are unable to see. But we think we can very 

clearly discern how there could be “an opening of 
the way of pardon, a making of forgiveness consis- 
tent, a preserving of truth,a magnifying of the 

law,” upon a very different scheme, which may be 
thus stated; ‘* He bore our sins in his own body on 

the tree;” “he was wounded for our transgres- 
sions, he was bruised for our iniquities, the chas- 
tisement of our peace was upon him and by his 
stripes we are healed.” He was made sin for us, 

though he knew no sin, that we might be made 

the righteousness of God in him.” Or according 

to the Confession of Faith Chap. XT. 3. ‘Christ 

by his obedience and death did fully discharge the 

debt of all those that are thus justified, and did 

make a proper, real and full satisfuctiun to his 
Father's justice in their behalf.” 


More explicit terms than these could not be 
selected to affirm Christ’s substitution, and his 
actual subjectiun to the penalty of the law. But 
Mr. Barnes exclaims with sufficient temerity that 
it is “not possible to conceive that the sufferings 
of a few hours however severe, could equal pains, 
though far less intense, eternally prolonged.” We 
uust acknowledge that the entire phraseology of 
Mr. Barnes on this subject, produced in us the most 
painful‘revulsion of feeling. We had been accus- 
tomed to regard the sufferings of the Lord Jesus as 
inconceivably intense, not those of a “few hours 
only,” not those of a common “human nature” 
merely, but of a mediator in whom it was requisite 
that he “ should be God that he might sustain and 
keep the human nature from sinking under the 
infinite wrath of God.” Larger Cat. 2. 38. Bring 
iuto contrast with Mr. Barnes’ language on this 
subject, the exclamations of Christ, * Father, if it 
be possible, let this cup pass from me,” “ my soul 
is exceeding sorrowful even unto death;” “ My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” and 
decide reader, if the amount of Christ’s suffering is 
to be depreciated. 2dly. From the preceding quo- 
tations it may be perceived, that Mr. Barnes admits 
nothing definite 1n the nature of the atonement 
and nothing certain in its results. We have 
already seen, that Mr. Barnes dues not connect 
with it, the idea of proper satisfaction for sin, but 
represents it as such an exhibition from God, as 
to render forgiveness consistent, &c. Of conse- 
quence, it has a reference to the whole race; it has 
in itself no more special reference to the elect 
than to the non-elect, to them who shall be saved 
than to those who shall be lost, for it had, he affirms, 
“no particular reference to any class of men.” 
And are we then really to believe, that the inten- 
tion of Christ in his sufferings was the same 


towards those who shall eternally love and those 


tainly would not administer it to a perfectly holy 


who shall eternally hate him? Must we admit 


sin, vindicate his justice and assert the honor of | faculties, which may be exerted in this way; or in 


heart, imparting healthful tone to its aflections. 


without divine illumination, is placing the distin- , its measures, either disciplinary or prudential, so 
guishing mercy of God as displayed in our redemp-. long as it infringed no law of the land, it was not 


dent of constraining grace. 
the nature of that ability with which Mr. Barnes, it may be “the General Assembly of the Presby- 
invests the fallen creature. He athirms that we, terian Church in the United States of America,” 
have sufficient physical strength to late God and , as well now, when it embraces only nineteen Sy- 
that it requires a less proportion to love him. ‘That | nods, as four months ago, when it embraced twen- 
physical strength should be employed in raising a | ty-three. And this appears to have been at the time 
weight or casting a stone is a perfectly intelligible | the opinion of the bretliren themselves forming 
application of its uses, but that it should be exerted | the minority of the Assembly. For, after the four 
in the production of a moral affectiun, is a perfect: Synods were disowned, those brethren continued 
confusion of terms. Perhaps it may be explained | to sit in the Assembly for a number of days, and to 
as meaning, that we have certain natural mental : transact business, arguing, remonstrating, and offer- 
ing protests, as if they considered the body as still 
in existence. At what subsequent period did they 
make the discovery that the Assembly all this time 
was dead ; that their own acts were null and void; 
and that the closing scene, dissolving that Assem- 
bly, and calling another in 1838, was a solemn 
nullity, enacted by a number of individuals, who 
ceased, ten days before, to have any organized ex- 
istence ? 

The foregoing remarks are made on the suppo- 
sition, which I have admitted for argument sake, 
that the measure of the General Assembly in dis- 
owning four Synods, was altogether unconstitu-— 
tional. But I am persuaded that it was not so; 
nay, that it was the only measure which the Gene- 
ral Assembly could have taken for effectually puri- 
fying and tranquilizing the Church; and that it 
was, in every point of view, consistent with the 
spirit of our ecclesiastical constitution. Can any 
one doubt that, if any one Presbytery or Synod 
now connected with the General Assembly should 
be persuaded that a majority of our churches had 
become corrupt and disorderly, and that it was no 
longer for their edification to remain connected 
with us—they would have a right peaceably to 
withdraw? ‘There is no clause of our Constitu- 
tion, indeed, which providee for such a case; but 


other words, that we have a heart, naturally full of 
enmity to God, but in which, divine and supernatu- 
ral grace may produce love: this we admit; but 
how does the admission help the scheme? The 
ability is one which is not native but derived from 
the grace of God. With all the parade of man’s 
ability, we must come to this at last, “God worketh 
in us both to will and to do;” and although Mr. 
Barnes affirms, that the reason why ali men are not 
saved is because “all do not choose to be saved and 
will not come;” yet he acknowledges the indis- 
pensable necessity of the Holy Spirit’s agency, and 
that “ God does not himself repent but gives grace 
(that is ability of the only genuine kind) to man, to 
do it for himself.” ena 
We have but one word more on the scheme of 
man’s ability, (which has been adopted with the 
very questionable intention of relieving the Gos- 
pel of its difficulties,) and it shall be in the shape 
of testimony from the standards of our Church. 

In the answer to the 95th question of the Larg. 
Cat. one of the uses of the mural law is said to be 
to convince men of their “ disability to keep it.” 
and more explicitly in the Confession of Faith Cap. 
I, 4. * From this original corruption, whereby 
we are utterly indisposed, disabled and made op- 
posite to all good, and wholly inclined to all evil, | the essential and indefeagable rights of conscience, 
do proceed all actual transgressions.” must ever be considered as claiming and establish- 
The free use we have made of the testimony of , ing such a privilege. 

our standards, may be derided by him, who speak-| And, in fact, the “ Preliminary Principles” pre- 
ing of his particular conviction of truth, remarks : fixed to our Form of Government can only be in- 
that “he is supposed to be responsible not at all ; terpreted as including and securing this privilege. 
for its impinging on any theological system, nor is | Here a minority withdraws, and has a right to 
1e to be cramped by any frame work of faith that withdraw from the majority. But suppose the 
has been reared round the Bible ;” but let Mr. | converse of this case; suppose the General Assem- 
Barnes be told, that honour, consistency and good bly to be, on good ground, perfectly satisfied that 
faith, are all concerned in his maintaining the doc- | one or more of her Presbyteries or Synods were 
trines of that church to which he bas declared his radically corrupt and disorderly ; that any longer 
adherence, so long as his connexion with that connection with them would endanger the purity 
church remains undissolved. In this notice we} and peace of the whole Church; and that the dis- 
have not adverted to what may be considered as| ease was so deep and extended, that the ordinary 
the excellencies of Mr. Barnes’ discourse; these | forms of process could not reach or remove it. 
will speak for themselves; our province has been | Shall we deny to a majority a right which a mi- 
to point out what we conceived to be his errors; | nority ig acknowledged to possess—the right of 
and we think it has been sufficiently evinced that | peuceubly withdrawing from all connexion with 
the tone of his seutiments is neither Culvinistic | gych corrupt and dangerous member or members! 
nor Presbyterian. W. | If the Gener: Assembly had deposed the ministers 
belonging to those Synods, or excluded their con- 
gregations from the Christian Church, there might 
have been some complaint against the act of with- 
drawing from them. But nothing of this kind was 
done or attempted. The contrary is expressly de- 
clared. Their ministerial character is left un- 
touched. Their ecclesiastical organization is not 
invaded. They are still left in possession of their 
names and powers as Presbyteries and Synods. 
All that has been done is to declare that we can 
no longer co-operate with them as Presbyterians. 
Suppose that, instead of being disowned, they had 
been cited to answer for their irregularities, and to 
correct them. Does not every one see that an 


PERJUKY. 


‘‘T tremble to think that it should be but barely 
possible, for all these doctrines are clearly contain- 
ed in the Confession of Faith which every minis- 
ter in Scutland has subscribed. It, therefore there 
be any one among us who doth not teach the doc- 
trine of original sin, of Christ’s imputed righteous- 
ness, justification by free grace, the necessity of 
regeneration, and the operations of the Spirit, he is 
guilty of perjury of the worst kind, for which I 
know no excuse. Such a person is not only char- 
geable with departing from the faith, but with an 
absolute prostitution of conscience, and a whole 


, _always supposed that a majority of every ecclesi- | has enabled us to perfurm on the coast of China 
To say that we have only to will to be saved, ‘astical body must govern; and that, even when | successive voyages, it is now our duty to concett | 
and we shall be saved, and that we can thus will | that majority committed mistakes in deciding on | with you such plans as will in fuiure facilitate the 
publication of Chinese Tracts. 


tion too much in the back ground; and to say, that: liuble to the interposition of civil courts. The| suitable publications being put into the hands of 
we have an ability to do all that is necessary toour General Assembly existed long before those Sy-| she Chinese, to promote the cause of the Gospel in 
salvation, is very much hke making man indepen- | nods were formed or thought of. Why should it! thig country. ‘The care, therefore, bestowed for 
But let us consider ' cease to exist because they are disowned? Surely rendering them as perfect as possible can never be 


all the Presbyteries which composed them, being | 
Congregutionalists, would have delayed and evaded, 

and given rise to another six years’ conflict; in 
the meantime, gaining strength every year, and 
inaking more certain our ultinate subjugation to 
their will? On the other hand, if regular process 
had been commenced aguinst each minister and 
ruling elder, or committee man, composing these 
bodies, is it not manifest that there must have 
been several hundred cases of process; and that a 
series of conflicts would have been commenced 
adapted to keep the Church in a state of litigation 
and turmoil for ten, perphaps twenty years to 
comet How much better; how much more in 
conformity with the spirit of our constitution, to 
take the summary course which was adopted—a 
course which, though not in so many words, laid 
down in our * Form of Government, is in perfect 
harmony with its whole spirit: and which de- 
prived the disowned Synods of no privilege but 
the unfair and unrighteous one of governing real 
Presbyterians, while they refuse to submit to the 
government which they imposed—the privilege of 
departing every day, themselves, from essential 
Presbsterian principles; and at the same time, of 
being the most clamourous about imaginary depar- 
tures from the system on the part of those who 
really love and obey it! 

We hear much about the organization of our 
Church being dissolved, and its charter forfeited. 
This charter was obtained from the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania thirty-eight years ago. I have often 
examined it, and have recently given it a fresh pe- 
rusal; and feel utterly at a loss to imagine the 
ground of the allegations so frequently and confi- 
dently made. What clause in that charter has 
been violated? Which of its provisions has not 
been strictly complied with? Iam compelled to 
believe, that those who have indulged in the 
greatest license of lanyuage on this subject, have 
never seen the document in question. 

We hear also of the minority of the last Assem- 
bly commencing suits for their share of the perma- 
nent funds, held by the Trustees of the Assembly. 


been given for the support of the Theologica] Se- 
minary at Princeton; and those which were col- 


moment those funds pass out of the hands which 


Would they be willing to accept, much less 


Another thing staggers me. Our brethren of 


W hether the object were to spite them, or to 


As to 


Iam Rev. and dear Sir, most cordially, your 


SamMuEL 
Princeton, August 14, 1€37. | 


MR GUTZLAFF’S LETTER, 


On the Preparation of Tracts for China. 
* Maccav, March 26, 1837. 


“ Dear Sir—Since the generosity of Christians 
“Humanly speaking, much wil] depend upon 


too great, nor will the Jabour be in vain. 

As far as the subject to be dwelt upon is con- 
cerned, the choice can svon be made. ‘The pure 
Gospel of Christ presents a wide field, whence, 
under divine guidance, a proper theme may be se- 
lected. The writer of Tracts, however, is not 
formed in the study, but amongst the people them- 
selves. He must learn from their own mouths 
their prejudices, witness their vices, and hear 
their defence, in order to meet them effectually ; 
he ought to behold the detestable rites of idolatry, 
in order to write about the living God; he must 
learn to feel the wretched state of those who are 
without Christ, in order to speak or to compose a 
treatise upon the unsearchable love of the Re- 
deemer with heart-felt sympathy. ‘Thus subjects 
will never be wanting: but they must be fixed 
upon in this manner, or else they will not engage 
the attention of the readers. 

In style we ought to conform entirely to the 
Chinese taste ; tor otherwise, if we reject this sin- 
gle rule, by displaying a superior knowledge of the 
art of writing, we shall not benetit our readers by 
our lucubrations. ° This point has been contested, 
and the advocates for adopting a foreign idiom in 
our books will probably retain their opinion, until 
they are taught by sore experience that works of 
this description, how plain suever to the foreign 
reader, are little read and still Jess understood. 
To clothe our ideas in a genuine Chinese style, is | 
however, the study of a whole life; and notwith- 
standing the greatest zeal to expunge foreignisms, 
they cleave to us until the last. Gladly should we 
leave the principal work to instructed natives, but 
their thoughts are confined, their mind a stranger 
to logic, and their expression often savor too much 
of paganism ; they do not comprehend the whole 
Gospel, and are therefore not able to write upon 

Our great business in this department will con- 
sist in substituting genuine Chinese phrases for 
new coined expressions. In point of orthodoxy 
you have nothing to fear. After having perused 
nearly all the treatises of the Protestant missiona- 
ries, I do not remember to have seen one single 
heterodox sentiment ; but I have found many pas- 
sages where the expressions, from want of a full 
knowledge of the language, conveyed other ideas 
than those intended. Those, therefore, who are 
engaged in the revision ought to be well versed in 
the language: they ought to correct and not to 
reject. If a single expression is tu be made the 
criterion of the suitableness of a Tract, no per- 
formance, how excellent soever, will stand the 
test. Unsuitable JT'racts are not to be printed, but 
more objectionable expressions ought carefully to 
be corrected, and not the whole, on their account, 
condemned. 

Tracts in point of style may be divided into the 
foliowing classes. 

1. Scriptural Tracts, which either contain par- 
allel passages upon the same doctrine, with or 
without remarks: or the biography of the holy 
inen of God. Of this description are most treatises 
now in the course of publication at Singapore. 
They are, in my opinion, the most important books, 


genius. 


yan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 


ing sententious maxims, but entirely unfit for dis- 
cursive treatises. Only two Tracts in this style 
have hitherto been published by a late Chinese 
scholar, and even these require numerous correc- 
tions. But as works of this description are much 
valued, we ought to endeavour to excel in this 
species of writing. 

3. Tracts in the common style. In this most of 
our productions are written, and it is the most 
easy. After a diligent perusal of the principal na- 
tive historical works, the code of laws, and other 
standard books, we ought to choose our model, and 
study variety. We ought to have Tracts of every 
description, which present our holy religion in the 
most varied manner, in order to make it plain to 
the darkened heathen mind. This point has not 
yet sufficiently been attended to, and requires our 
earnest consideration. 

4. Tracts in the conversational style. In this 
the greatest laditude is permitted, the stiff lan- 
guage becomes more pliant, and we can represent 
the subject under a great many forms. Narrative 
is the most acceptable shape of a book to the gene- 
rality of readers. Such is the greater part of the 
divine volume, dictated by unerring wisdom, and 
such the greater part of our writings ought to be. 
Very little has hitherto been done in this depart- 
ment, but both the venerable Morrison and Mr. 
Bridgman consider it the most profitable way of 
conveying divine truth, fixing the attention of the 
reader, and making a lasting impression upon the 
mind. 

5. Miscellaneous works—Amongst these the 
dialogue holds the first place, as the most easy 
mode both to convince and to argue. We have 
very few Tracts of this description. 

Poetical effusions—Few of us will ever arrive 
to such a perfect knowledge of the language, as to 
write good Chinese poetry ; nor have we hitherto 
had a single missionary endowed with a poetical 
hose few hymns composed by natives, 
lms are very 
will also pro- 


and the metrical version of some 
inferior productions. Yet the Lo 
vide in this important matter. 
Letters—Of these we have a single pamphlet, 
composed exactly according to the model of Chi- 
nese epistolary writings. This Tract was well 
received. 
The ening © the shape of Bun- 
Nothing of this nature 
has been attempted, and that excellent work would 


scarcely admit of a translation. 


We possess two Tracts containing Sermons, but. 


they have been little read by the Chinese, and it 


would be advisable not to publish more. | 
Translations in general are very stiff. and little 
understood. We possess two specimens which have 
found few readers. - If a work is to be conveyed 
into Chinese, the best method will be to throw the 
ideas into a chinese mould, for otherwise the trans- 
lation will be an Anglo-Chinese jargon. 

No second edition of a Tract should be made 
without a thorough revision. If possible, a new 
supply of Tracts should al ways be provided, in order 
to insure a constant improvement in our labours: 
whilst inferior works, of which the blocks are 
worn out, are better consigned to oblivion. 


The Holy Spirit will grant us grace to perform 


our duty to the glory of our blessed Redeemer. 
Though we are not all called to become authors, 


et those who possess a talent for writing, and 
umbly wait at the foot of the cross, will be taught 


by their heavenly Master, and by unwearied ap- 


plication be enabled to convey the divine word into 
this mechanical language. 
As far as it regards the shape and bulk of our 


publications, I should never advise to publish a 


work of more than three volumes. Small books, 


in the duodecimo shape, for instance, are little es-. 
teemed by the Chinese, because they place them 
on a par with their novels.* 


We want a number 
of good sheet Tracts, and also a supply of hand- 
bills, which can be easily obtained. 

With the assistance of the Almighty, we shall 
endeavour to be unwearied in our exertions and 
work according to the measure of grace given 
unto us. Whilst having a single eye upon the 
glorious work, we shall be endowed with power 
from on high, and do the work according to the 
pleasure of our divine Master. | 
This letter is already too long, and I therefore 
conclude by recommending myself to your prayers, 
and remain, Dear Sir, Yours, truly, 


*Rev. Mr. Bridgman suggests that this prejudice is 
not universal; but that even pocket editions are fre- 
quently in demand. | 
[From the Harrisburg Keystone, August 16.} 
| THANKSGIVING. 

A correspondent of the Baltimore American has, 
not long since, suggested the propriety of a day of 
general thanksgiving to Almighty God for the 
bountiful harvest with which he has blessed our 
land. We think there is much force and propriety 
in the suggestion, especially at the present. time, 
and hope it will meet with general approbation, and 
that a day may be appointed by the proper authori- 
ties, or agreed upon by the different denominations 
of Christians. 

The practice of public thanksgiving for the fruits 
of the earth, is as ancient and universal as any 
other act of religious worship. Al] nations, whether 
Jewish, Pagan, or Christian, have offered up adora- 
tion or sacrifice to their Deity for the blessings of 
a bountiful harvest, and the annual supply of the 
food with which they were nurtured. 

In the course of the Providencee of God, and in 
the fulfillment of his gracious promise, seed time 
and harvest have again succeeded each other ; and, 
as if to make us more grateful, in the midst of a 
general depression, arising from the scanty harvest 
of the past year, our own extravagance, and other 
causes, our barns are filled with plenty, our hills 
are clothed with the rich offerings of the earth, and 


our valleys are groaning under their heavy burden 


of luxuriance. In the different sections of our widely 
extended country, and among its diversified pro- 
ductions, there may have been a slight failure of 
some of the crops; but as a general thing, the pre- 
sent season has witnessed a remarkable fruitfulness 
throughout the length and breadth of this free and 
happy Union. Whatever other calamities, arising 
from our own follies or misconduct, Providence may 
suffer to fall upon us, famine with her haggard eye 
and emaciated form will find no resting place here, 
but will be driven to other and Jess favoured lands, 
to rear her terrible front and hold her ghastly re- 
vels. For all these rich blessings we are indebted 
to Him who is the fountain of life, the giver of every 
good and every perfect gift, who paints his bow 
upon the clouds as the seal of his covenant, and 
who 
“ Sends his showers of blessings down, 
To cheer the plains below ; 
Who mukes the grass the mountains crown, 
And corn in valleys grow.” 


We are not only revelling in the lap of plenty, 
but our climate and country is, and has been, 
throughout this present year, remarkably healthful. 
Although Death, the fell destroyer, has been per- 
mitted to send among us his usual warnings, has 
called tottering age to its account, snatched infant 
innocence from a polluting world—showed his 
power by cutting down ardent youth and arresting 
vigorous manhood in their onward course, yet no 
prevailing epidemic has been suffered to sweep 
over our land, or pestilence to desolate our shores. 
This also demands our warmest thanks to God, who 
notwithstanding our individual and national sins, 
has stayed the ministers of his vengeance and given 
us time to repent—to return unto him and his ser- 
vice. 

Having thus received, and being in the enjoy- 
ment of such distinguished blessings, ought we not 


being derived from the source of eternal truth. 


the works of Chinese sages. Their execution 1s 
the most difficult. One ought to have mastered 
the language, be well acquainted with the ryth- 
mus and -a good knowledge of Chinese 


life of hypocrisy and deceit."—Dr. Witherspoon. | overwhelming majority of all those Synods, and of 


apothegms. This style is most adapted for convey- 


to be grateful; and as a people professing Christi- 


2. Tracts in the classical, sen/entious style of | anity, ought we not, without distinction of sect or 


party, with one heart to offer unto God a public 
acknowledgment of his overflowing goodness, in 


having crowned our land with plenty, and spared 
us in health to enjoy the unnumbered gifts, which 
rom his bountitul hand. 


we are receiving 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 1837. 


. "PERMS.—Two Dollars and Fifty cents in advance. 
_ Three Dollars if not paid in advance. 


To Corresronpents.—The Review, Obadiah, 
_ and Pacificus were all received too late to appear 


in our present number. - 


Parssyreriat Action.—We direct special at- 
tentjon to the paper adopted by the Presbytery of 
Baltimore, It is pointed in its argument, decided 
in its spitit, and christian in its tone; and if the 
other orthodox Presbyteries will take a similar 
stand, as we fully expect they will, the Church is 
safe and.all the agitations from without will not 

be able to check her glorious career. 
Jowing sentiment from the paper should be deeply 


‘impressed on the mind of every true Presbyterian ; 


it is true, irrefragably true, true beyond all con- 


‘troversy, that the two parties can never coalesce, 
or harmonizein the samechurch. ‘Let it be dis- 
tihetly understood by those, if such there be in 
the Presbyterian church, who still murmer at the 
action of the General Assembly—that the exclu- 


ded bodies and the present constituent parts of 


the Preshyterian Church, never can be amalgama- 
ted‘again without a radical change in the one or 
the other party. We cannot walk together for 


we ate not agreed. No matter what change may 


be effected in the next Assembly, we cannot walk 
together. We fear nochange. We confide in 
the constancy, the integrity, the noble devotion to 
their principles of the Presbyterian Church. But 
in any event we must still be separated from the 
men and the bodies that are now out of the 
Church, and any revolution which shall bring them 
in, must of necessi'y and on our unalterable purpose, 
maturely formed, put us, and all who think and act 
with us, out of the connexion which we so fondly 
cherish, 


A Smatt Business.—The Western agency of 
the American Home Missionary Society has sent 


- us a voluminous printed circular, done up in 


which will result in its ruin. 
be affectionate, be united, and in all these re- | their last meeting, between them and the Middle 


letter form, designed to promote the views of that 
society, with a request that we would insert it in 
the Presbyterian. We presume the gentlemen 
who sent it did not expect us to insert it, but they 
expected and actually made us pay a heavy pos- 
tage for their favour. 


A Voice From THe Souvtn.—The Presbytery 
of Orange, North Carolina, at a recent meeting re- 
solved that they “highly approve’’ of the acts of 
the Assembly in declaring the four Synods of 
Western Reserve, Utica, Genesee, and Geneva to 
be out of the Presbyterian Church. ‘There were 
thirty-seven members present and thirty-two of 
them voted for this resolution! This is speaking 
at the right time and in the right way. 


Wortra Rememserinc.—After careful examina- 
tion we have not found a single individual promi- 
nently engaged in opposing the measures of the 
last Assembly, who was not known, before the 
meeting of that body, to belong to the New-school 


party. 


Veracity.—The Cincinnati Journal has the fol- 
lowing sentence in alluding to the Convention held 
in Philadelphia: * the propositions by Mr. Engles 
to sever the ties of brethren and sunder effectually 
and forever the Presbyterian Church, were laid on 
the table.” Any reader in perusing this passage 
would naturally suppose that “the propositions of 


Mr. Engles’’ were of a violent character; and yet; 


what was the fact? On the evening of the day in 
which the Convention had ascertained by the elec- 
tion of Moderator and Clerks, that the orthodox 
had a large majority in the Assembly, ** Mr. Engles 
offered two resolutions proposing to the other 
party in the Church, the terms of amicable separa- 
tion.”’ This is the very language of the minute, 
to which the Journal refers by date and page! 
Surely it was no mark of a violent spirit that an 
orthodox partisan should have urged amicable se- 
paration, at atime when he knew that the party, 
with which he acted, had the undoubted power of 
effecting the purification of the Church by a more 
summary process. 


ManaGeMenT or Cuitpren.—The sum of all 
directions on this subject is, exercise authority with 
affection. The parent-must be a sovereign in his 
family, whose will is law, and whose uniform 
consisteucy, prudence, and firmness in the exer- 
cise of authority, will at all times prevent any dis- 
position to murmur or rebel. The exercise of au- 
thority however, is apt to degenerate into austerity, 
if not tyranny, and hence it is indispensable that it 
should always be associated with affection. The 
parent who evinces by his every look, and word, 
and action, his love for his children, may always 
on proper oecasions exercise the most rigid autho- 
rity with success. The child will soon learn that 
while every command is a law, it is equally the 
result of affection, and will accordingly submit to 
it aa right in itself. In relation to the conduct or 
indulgences of children, it is well for parents to 
decide cautiously and prudently, and when the de- 
cision is once made,to adhere to it unflinchingly.. 


“Hasitation, vacillation, or change of purpose, are 


quickly disceraed by the youngest child, and when 
once detected, respect for the parent is weakened, 
and his authority is lightly esteemed. It is 
equally fatal to the authority of a parent, that 
his commands should be uttered in anger, or his 
rebukes with moisy scolding. Both commands 
and rebukes should be expressed in few words, in 
a deliberate and decided manner, and in an affec- 
tionate tone. ‘This will give dignity to the parent 
in the eye of achild, and will give weight to his 
authority. As man and wife are one, and consti- 
‘tute the united head of a family, so they must be 


-oue -in their views of training their children, to 


give efficiency to the plan. A disagreement be- 
tween parents respecting any point of duty, will 
destroy the authority of both, and possibly result 
in the «ruin of their offspring. ‘The mother 
must ‘not be -the .child’s refuge from the com- 
‘mands of the father, nor-the contrary, but what 
is required by one, must be law to the other. 
Perhaps there is no more fruitful source of youthful 
misconduct than this cullision of opinion between 
parents. ‘I'he mother requires an act of obedience, 
and the father shows that he thinks it unreason- 
-able; or the father chastizes a child, and the mother 
-pities and consoles it; and thus one parent may 
excite in the mind of a child a hatred of the other 
parent, and cherish in it a spirit of disobedience 
Be reasonable, be 
firm, 


”.. gpects be consistent, and the seeming difficulties 


in the management of children will be surprisingly 
diminished. 


The fol- 


extreme anxiety to establish a good point in law 
against the proceedings of the late Assembly, 
have successively adopted and abandoned various 
grounds, each io their turn considered impregnable. 
First they maintained that the abrogation of the 
Plan of Union’of 1801 was unconstitutional, and 
therefore void in law; but soon they appeared to 
be convinced that this ground was not tenable. 
Then they insisted that the Church was dismem- 
bered, and its charter forfeited, by the suicidal 
act of the Assembly, in disownjng the Synod of 
the Western Reserve ; but this position, so utterly 
and childishly absurd, was also soon abandoned. 
As a third expedient, they contended that although 
the Plan of Union might have been legally repeal- 
ed, yet it was unconstitutional to give the repeal 
an ex post facto influence, by declaring all the ar- 
rangements arising under the Plan, to be null and 
void ab initio. The final ground, adopted at the 
Auburn Convention, to the seeming abandonment 
of the preceding, is that the three disowned Synods 
in the state of New York, became connected with 
the Presbyterian Church not in virtue of the Plan 
of 1801, but of a new Plan, sanctioned by the As- 
sembly in 1808, and hence that the action of the 
Assembly based on the abrogation of the first Plan 
is entirely inoperative and has not in the slightest 
degree affected the connexion of the Synods with 
the Presbyterian Church. | 

- A’ there will no doubt be a desire among our 
readers to learn -the history of the Plan of 1808, 
we copy all the documents relating to it from the 
New York Observer, in which they are now pub- 
lished for the second time. ‘I'hey are as follows: 


From the N. Y. Observer, of Sept. 12 1835. 
PLAN OF UNION. : 


ANCIENT UNION OF PRESBYTERIANS AND CONGREGA- 
TIONALISTS. 


To the Editors of the New York Observer. 

The Presbytery of Cayuga, at their sessions in 
Auburn, directed me to request the editors of the 
New York Observer to publish the following doc- 
uments, as soon as convenient. 

Sets SMITH, 
Stated Clerk of the Cayuga Presbytery. 


Albany Synod, in session at Cooperstown, 
Oct. 7th, 1807. 
“The Rev. Mr. Samuel Fuller, of the Northern 
Associated Presbytery, and the Rev. Mr. Joshua 
Leonard, from ‘the Middle Association in the 
Western District,’ produced testimonials of their 
appointment as commissioners from their respec- 
tive bodies, for the purpose of forming some union 
with this Synod. ‘These commissioners, being re- 
quested, stated the views and wishes of their re- 
spective bodies. 
“The subject being in some measure discussed, 
was deferred till to-morrow morning for further 
consideration. 


“ Wednesday morning, 9 o’clock.— The Synod 
resumed the consideration of some plan of union 
and corresp:ndence with the Northern Associated 
Presbytery and the Middle Assvciation the 
Western District. After mature deliberation, 
they concluded it to be an object of great impor- 
tance to the peace, prosperity and happiness of the 
congregations under their care, locally situated as 
they are together, as well as to the advancement 
of the interests of religion generally, that sorne 
plan of union and correspondence should exist be- 
tween them. ‘Therfore, 


“ Resolved. That the Rev. Messrs. Coe, Oliver, 
and Woodruff be a committee to prepare a draft of 
a letter to these ecclesiastical judicatories, stating 
the readiness of the Synod, with the approbation 
of the General Assembly, to form as intimate a 
connection with them as the constitution of our 
church will admit, and inviting them to become 
constituent branches of the Synod, and assuring 
them of our cheerfulness in leaving their churches 
undisturbed in the administration of their own 
government, until they shail become better ac- 
quainted with ours, and shall! voluntarily adopt it. 

Friday morning, 9 o’clock.—The Rev. J. Coe, 
from the committee to prepare the draft of a letter 
to the Northern Associated Presbytery and to the 
Middle Association in the Western District, in an- 
swer to their application about a union with this 
Synod, brought in such a draft, which was read, 
corrected, and approved, and is as follows: 


Cooperstown, Oct. 9, 1807. 

Dear Brethren—We received your communica- 
tion by the Rev. [Mr. Leonard] with great plea- 
sure, and were highly gratified with the object of 
his mission, which has occupied our serious atten- 
tion. Situated as our judicatories are in anew 
country. rapidly increasing in its population: blen- 
ded as ace our people in the same settlements, and 
holding the same divine doctrines, it is certainly 


be cemented together in some intimate bond of 
union and correspondence. Such an union would 
make us better acquainted, and increase our at- 
tachment to one another as servants of our com- 
mon Lord. It would facilitate the establishment 
of the gospel in many of the destitute settlements 
of our country, by uniting our people in a common 
cause: aid it would enable us to combine our ex- 
ertions more effectually in suppressing error, li- 
centiousness, and vice, and promoting the great in- 
terests of pure morality aud undefiled religion. 
Prompted by these considerations, and animated 
with a desire to do all in our power to advance 
the general interests of the Redcemer’s kingdom, 


Tue New Grounp.—The New-school in their 


the records of said Association, sdduced by the 
Rev. Hugh Wallace and Deacon Peter Hitchcock, 
who are deputed to act on this subject; and where- 
as, the General Assembly have permitted the Sy- 
nod to form this plan of umon and correspondence, 


therefore, 

“ Resolved,*That the Middle Association on the 
Military Tract and its vicinity, be received as a 
constituent branch of the Synod, and they are here- 
by received accordingly—retaining their own 
name and usages in the administration of the 
government of their churches according to the 
terms stated ia the plan. | 

* Ordered, that tie Clerk furnish the Associa- 
tion with an attested copy of the above minute.” 

The Rev. Josiua Leonard, Hugh Wallace, Na- 
than B. Darrow, Francis Pomeroy, and Reuben 
Hurd; and Messrs. Gilbert Weed, Peter Hitch- 
cock, and Samuel Seward, delegates, members of 
suid Association, being present, took their seats in 


Synod.” 

“ A true copy from the minutes of the Synod of 
Albany. 

Attest, Revusen Situ, Stated Clerk. 


Waterford, April 2, 1835.” 
From the New York Observer of Nov. 21, 1835. 


SYNOD OF GENEVA. 
Auburn Nov. 2d, 1835. 

Messrs. Editors.—At the late meeting of the 
Synod of Geneva, held at Owego on the 7th of Oc- 
tober last, the following resolution respecting the 
admission of delegates from Congregational Church- 
es to the judicatories of our church, was adopted, 
and the Stated Clerk was directed to forward it to 
your paper for publication. 

Whereas it appears from the ‘Plan of Union 
between the Synod of Albany and the Middle As- 
sociation on the Military Tract and its vicinity,’ 
proposed by the said Synod and sanctioned by the 
General Assembly in May 1808, and finally consum- 
mated and adupted at the meeting of the Synod in 
October 1808, that delegates frum Congrega- 
tional Churches under their care have a right to 
sit and deliberate and vote in the Judicatories of 
our church equally with ruling elders; and where- 
as the above ‘Plan of Union’ has never in any 
sense been repealed: Therefore, 

“ Resolved, That the Synod do hereby distinctly 
assert their willingness to comply in full with the. 
terms of said Plan, with the churches originally 
belonging to the Middle Association, and with all 
other churches which have united with our Pres- 
byteries on that * Plan of Union.’ 

A true copy from the records of Synod. 

Attest, D. C. Axretn, Stuted Clerk. 


From the Assembly’s Digest p. 310. 


The plan of union and correspondence with the 
Synod of Albany, approved, in 1808. 


The Synod of Albany requested the Assembly to 
sanction a plan of union and correspondence, be- 
tween themselves and the Northern Associate 
Presbytery, and the Middle Association in the 
Western District in the state of New York; which 
plan is contained in pages 117—121, of the Synod- 
ical minutes. ‘The plan being read, and the sub- 
ject discussed, Resolved, That the Assembly 
sanction the aforesaid plan.—Vol. ti. p. 258. 


The Editor of the Observer remarks, in con- 
nexion with this subject, that * neither the majority 
nor the minority in the late General Assembly ap- 
pear to have suspected, that any plan of union 
but that of 1801 was in nse in that region ;” this 
however, is a mistake, as we ourselves heard the 
arrangement of 1808 spoken of on several occasions 
during the sessions of the General Assembly. No 
formal notice of it however was taken in the reso- 
lution, for the reason, as we presume, that it did 
not materially affect the case. ‘To this we will 
refer again, when we shall have laid before our 
readers another document. It is from the present 
Stated Clerk of the Synod of Albany, and is as 
follows: | 

THE PLAN OF UNION OF 1808. 


The facts in the case are these. In 1807, the 
Synod of Albany, at their session in Cooperstown, 
received application from the Northern Associated 
Presbytery, and the Middle Association of the 
Middle District, for the purpose of forming some 
union with the Synod. Synod replied, approving 
of the object, and inviting these bodies to become 
a constituent branch of the Presbyterian Church 
by adopting her name, and standards of doctrine 
and government, if they could; but waiving this 
requirement if it should be inadmissible. 

In the meantime leave was asked of General 
Assembly to form such union, and granted at the 
next Spring session, as appears by the Digest. 

At the next meeting of Synod in October, 1808, 
at Aurora, it appeared that the Association of the 
Middle District had acceded to the invitation, de- 
clining, however, the terms of adopting the stand- 
ards, and the body was accordingly received, re- 
taining their own name, and usages in the admin- 


an object of interesting importance that we should | 


the Synod of Albany stand ready, with the approba- 


tion of the General Assembly, to form as intimate a | 
connection with your [Association] Presbytery as, 


the constitution of our church will admit. 

We most cordially invite you to become a consti- 
tuent branch of our body, by [assuming the charac- 
teristic and scriptural name of Presbytery, and] 


adopting our standard of doctrine and government, 


and sit and vote with us in all the great and inte- 
resting concerns of the church. [Deeming the 
name however far less important than the thing, 
although of consequence to uniformity in the same 
body, yet, should you be solicitous to retain yours, 
it will not be considered on our part a bar to so de- 
sirable a union. ] 

Nor do we confine our invitation to you as min- 
isters; but we also extend it to delegates from 
your churches, whom we are willing to receive as 
substantially the same with our ruling elders, to 
assist us in our public deliberations and decisions. 
Knowing the influence of education and habit, 
should the churches under your care prefer trans- 
acting their internal concerns in their present mode 
of Cogregational government, we assure them of 
our cheerfulness in leaving them undisturbed in 
the administration of that governinent, unless they 
shall choose to alter it themselves. 
Should you accede to this plan of union and cor- 
respondence, and our General Assembly permit 
us to form it, which we are disposed to think they 
readily will, we anticipate the auspicious period as 
just at hand, when all the congregations of Presby- 
terian churches in this northern region will form 
one great phalanx against the common enemy, and 
combine their exertions to advance the mediato- 
rial kingdom of our exalted Lord. 

We are, Rev. Brethren, with sentiments of re- 
spect and esteem, | 
Yours sincerely, 

By order of Synod, 
SaMUEL F. Snowpen, Moderator. 


“In the above draft, the parts between brackets 
apply only to the Association, and are to be omit- 
ted in the copy to the Presbytery. 

“ Ordered, that a copy of the preceding letter, 
according te the directions above mentioned, be 
transmitted by the Moderator to the bodies respec- 
tively for whom it was designed.” 

Session at Aurora October 5th, 1808. 

“ Whereas, it appeared that the plan of union 

and correspondence, proposed by the Synod at 


Association on the Military Tract and its vicinity, 
has- been transmitted to said Association ; and 


whereas, said Association have acceded to said 
plan of union and correspondence, as appears from 


istration of the government of their churches. This 
is the union of 1808: and it appears farther that 
at a meeting of the Synod in Troy, 16810, the 
churches composing the Presbytery of Geneva, and 
the Midule Association were, at their own request, 
divided into three Presbyteries, composing those 
now known as the Presbyteries of Geneva, Onon- 
daga, and Cayuga. : 

It appears also, (as in the last Observer) that at 
the meeting of the Synod of Geneva, as late as 
1835, the Synod were “ willing to comply in full 
with the terms of said plan.” 


This is all the ecclesiastical action, it is pre- 
sumed, which has been had in the case. 

Since the use which has been made of this case 
in the present unhappy controversies of the Church, 
] have been applied to, as Stated Clerk of the 
Synod of Albany, for an extract of the Minutes of 
Synod, relating to the fact. I did not feel at 
liberty to give them, being prohibited by a rule of 
Synod, adopted in consequence of the use, which 
had been made of the very extract now given for 
the second time, in the New York Observer. I 
am no partizan in this controversy ; but feel it to 
be duty to make the above statement, as my name 
has been a second time introduced into it, and from 
a desire to afford some light, if it may be, when 
there is too much darkness. R. Smiru. 

Here then we have all the ecclesiastical pro- 
ceedings in the case, embracing the facts on which 
the oposition are disposed to base all their future 
hopes, provided they do not in the interval, with 
characteristic indecision, change their position. 
On the whole subject we have but a few remarks 
to submit, with the view of preparing the way for 
any able correspondent, who may be conversant 
with constitutional law, to expose the untenable- 
ness of this new ground. | 

Ist. It will be perceived that the Synod of Al- 
bany expressed their desire to form with the two 
bodies mentioned, **as intimate a connexion as 
the constitution of our Church will admit,” and 
then in the draft of the Plan, they make the fol- 
lowing overtures: (1) The connexion may be ef- 
fected by these foreign bodies adopting the Pres- 
byterian name and the Presbyterian standards of 
doctrine and government. Or, (2) ‘ Deeming 
the name far less important than the thing,” the 
union might still be effected although they should 
retain their Congregational name. (3) Lay dele- 
gates from these Congregational bodies, although 
not ordained ruling elders, were to participate in 
the deliberations and decisions of the Presbyterian 
Synod. (4) If the churches under the care of these 
bodies should insist on retaining the Congregation- 
al form of government, they were to be permitted to 
do 80, without any breach of the union. 

Such are the features of this misnamed union. 
A greater outrage was never perpetrated on the 
Presbyterian standards, nora more shameless aban- 
donment of Presbyterian principles sanctioned by 
an ecclesiastical court. Here were whole bodies 
of Congregationalists admitted toa full share in 
the government of our Church, while positively 
refusing either to adopt our name or submit to our 
government! It was a connexion heterogeneous 


and repellant, but it certainly could not with any 
propriety be styled a union. | 

2d. We remark, that it would seem from the 
draft, that the Synod was less fastidious about the 
name than the thing, and as they permitted the As- 
sociation to retain its Congregational name and 
government, these must have been regarded as 
mere nominal differences which might be waived. 
What then was the thing, the real basis of the 
union? We presume, of course that the adoption 
of our doctrinal standards is meant; and yet nota 
word was said respecting such adoption in the mi- 
nutes of the Synod, but according to Mr. Smith’s 
statement, they declined to adopt the standards, and 
for what appears to the contrary, both in doctrine 
and government. ‘They did not, therfore, comply 
with a single term of the union as proposed, and 
of course no union was formed. 

3d. It would still further appear that the Gene- 
ral Assembly in giving their sanction to this out- 
rage, had been deceived, acting under the impres- 
sion that the terins of the union, at least as to the 


_| thing, had been acceded to, when in fact there had 


been no such compliance. ‘Their sanction, there- 
fore, of a transaction which had never taken place, 
is a thing of no force. a 

4th. It will be remarked that this supposed 
union is nothing more than an expansion of the act 
of union of 1801, although in our view it contains 
features more dangerous to the existence of the 
Presbyterian Chureh, than its illegitimate mother, 
of which it is the illegitimate offspring. ‘The 
abrogation of the first Plan was virtually and to all 
intents the abrogation of the second. 

5th. If the Plan of 1801 was unconstitutional, 
and therefore from the beginning void, and if 
from this fact no legal claims could arise under 
it, then confessedly, the act of 1808 was more 
strikingly unconstitutional, and the Presbyteries 
which originated under it, never were, and of 
course, cannot now be constituent parts of the Pres- 
byterian Church; so that they are fixed on either 
one or other horn of the dilemma. 

6th. It does not yet appear that the abrogation 
of the Plan of 1801, does not affect a large number 
of churches in the three disowned Synods. We 
know it was confidently affirmed in the Auburn 
Convention, that not one of their churches had 
come in under this plan, but the Rev. Dr. Richards 
and the Presbytery of Cortland give a contradictory 
testimony. 

7th. The General Assembly disowned these 
Synods because they were not constitutionally ad- 
mitted into the Presbyterian Church, and were 
still in many of their Churches and ministers, Con- 
gregational and not Presbyterian; and this ground 
of disowning them is equally strong, whether the 
Plan of 1801 or that of 1808 is ref rred to. 

In reviewing this subject we must express our 


amazement that the united wisdom of the Auburn 


Convention, could find no more tenable ground on 
which to rest their claim. ‘They surely cannot be 
serious in maintaining that they are good Presby- 
terians, by proving that they have less claim to the 
name than their opponents had supposed. 

We have never witnessed a more striking in- 
stance of resortto the folorn hope, and if under cover 
of this they are determined to employ mobocratie 
violence in claiming their seats in the next Assem- 
bly, they must expect deep disgrace to be super- 
added to their defeat. 

Missronary Lisrary.—We cordially com- 
mend to the notice of Christians, the subject pre- 
sented in the following letter from an esteemed 
brother who is soon to engage ina foreign mission. 
In complying with the request, individuals at a 
small expense might contribute materially to the 
success of missions. Any books sent to our office 
with this designation will be thankfully received 
and appropriated to this object. 

Princeton, July 14th, 1837. 

Rev. and Dear Sir—I take the liberty to solicit 
your co-operation in a work which [ believe en- 
gages your best feelings. You will no doubt re- 
collect that the last reinforcement of the mission 
at Lodiana took a library along for the use of the 
mission, which in the inscrutable providence of 
God, now lies on the bottom of the Ganges. Cir- 
cumstances in that same wise Providence has di- 
rected my attention to the business of raising 
another to take vut with me next fall. My object 
in addressing you at this time is to request that 
you would make interest (in whatever way you 
may deen best calculated to promote this object, and 
through it the honour of our Lord and Master) 


with the friends of missions in Philadelphia, and | P° 


induce them to contribute to this object such books 
as they may feel disposed to Yate &c., if you can 
conveniently, make your office a depository for 
them. All standard works on literature and 
science will be very valuable to men engaged in 
the business of instruction, so far from the ordinary 
means of access to the current literature of the 
day. If schools are to flourish there, those who 
conduct them must be supplied with the best 
sources of information. But I need not enlarge— 
your own reflections will suggest more of the im- 
portance of this object than any thing I can say. 
Of course standard theological works, especially 
those of a philological character, will be deemed 
essential to a mission library—neither should the 
historical department be overlooked. 
By lending your aid and influence in this work 
ou may do much to enlighten those dark places 
of the earth now “ filled with the habitations of 
cruelty,” and will greatly oblige your friend and 
fellow labourer in tle Gospel, 
| | J. H. Morrison. 
The loss of the former library raised for this 
same field may suggest to every contributor the 
great importance of accompanying his benefactions 
with fervent prayer to Almighty God for his bless- 
ing upon them. | 


(additional.)—At recent Commence- 

ments, 
AmuERsT graduated fifty-two young gentlemen. 
Wes.eyan University do. fifteen do. 

Wasnineton (Conn.) do. twelve do. 
Harvarp University do. forty-five do. 


CoronizaTion.—At a large and respectable 
meeting held in Newton, Bucks County, Pa. on 
the 15th of August, a County Colonization So- 
ciety, auxiliary to the Pennsylvania Colouization 
Society, was duly formed. The list of officers 
embraces the names of the most influential citi- 
zens of Bucks Co. ‘I'he meeting was addressed 
ina forcible manner by Elliot Cresson, Esq. of 
Philadelphia, whose zeal in this eause is unti- 
ring. 


— 


Scnoot.—The advertisement of this 
school may be found in another column. From 
what we have heard of its instructors and internal 
police, we are disposed to adopt the following 
commendation from the Editor of the Commercial 
Herald. 


‘Our attention was called to this excellent and 
flourishing institution a few weeks ago by a corres- 
pondent of ours, travelling in New Jersey. We 
have since that tine visited it ourselves, and can 
speak from personal knowledge; and we take the 
opportunity of its advertisement, which will be 
found in another column, to repeat in substance 
what we once said, that for efficient discipline, able 


instruction, the character of its pupils, and the | 


pre-eminent qualifications of its principal, we do 


not hesitate to regard it as the very best seminary 
for boys in the United States. It has, we under- 
siand, been in operation eight years, and numbers 
among its patrons Mr. Cray, Mr. Sourmarp, Mr. 
Bippxs, Gen. Cxtncn, and many others of the most 
distinguished gentlemen in the land. Ceacatoni- | 
ties for vice seem, by the plan of the school, to be | 
absolutely excluded; while the intellectual culture | 
is of the most high and sterling character—of 
exactly that character whith the country needs. 

We have been overrun with humbug in educa- 
tion, as in every thing else, and we need a return 
to common sense. Mf. Hart, we are glad to see, 
eschews the whole system of quackery on this sub- 
ject. ‘The following sentences trom his prospectus 
correspond so exactly with our own views of what 
the business of instruction ought to be, that we quote | 
them entire, and intend to make them a text for | 
some extended remarks upon the subject of educa- 
tion. “The system of study in this seminary 
claims no affinity to the so called easy methods 
which propose to remove all labour and drudgery 
from the acquisition of knowledge. The subscri- 
ber cannot promise any truly valuable mental 
acquisition, which is not the result of a slow, 
patient, pains-taking process on the part of the 
pupil himself! What he does promise, is, by every 
means in his power, to stimulate the pupil to this 
invigorating process. His object is to lay deep 
and broad the foundation of a good education—not 
to make mere learned boys, but to subject boys to 
a discipline by which they may become learned 
and able men.” 


Tue Late Convention.—The Convention re- 
cently held at Auburn has excited but little atten- 
tion. They in fact did nothing, and of nothing, 
little can be said. 


Sours West.—A clergyman in the South 
West who has good opportunities for judging in 
the matter, in a letter to us, under date of the 23d 
of August, says: * I will just say that there is sa- 
tisfactory evidence that the South West will sus- 
tain the cause of the General Assembly with much 
unanimity.” 


Girarp Paris correspondent of 
the N. Y. Express says: 


‘*M. Biche, the President of Girard’s college, 
has been in Paris a couple of weeks, visiting with 
the authorization of government, all our establish- 
ments of education. M. Salvandi, the minister of 
public instruction, has given him free access to all 
the institutions, comprised within his department, 
and made him a present of every document rela- 
tive thereto, deposited in the archives of his min- 
istry.” 


CoNnGREGATIONALISTS.—The acts of the Gene- 
ral Assembly, first in disowning the Synod of Wes- 
tern Reserve, and subsequently in disowning the 
three Synods in New York, have been grossly 
misrepresented, as ewidence of settled hostility in 
the orthodox, to the Congregationalism of New 
England. ‘lhe inference, for it is a mere infer- 
ence, is not only without authority, but contra- 
dicted by the facts in the case. With the Con- 
gregationalists of New England the Assembly had 
no controversy ; the sole ground of their proceed- 
ing was against the mixture of Congregationalism 
and Presbyterianism, two totally distinet systems 
of government, and against those who were wil- 
ling to become nominally Presbyterian, while re- 
taining their Congregational principles. ‘This 
was ascertained to be the case in the four Synods 
above mentioned, and to disincnmber itself of the 
difficulty, the Assembly were obliged to say, and 
this ig all they did say, that these Synods, while 
they still retained their ecclesiastical privileges, 
were not an integral part of the Presbyterian 
Church, If the General Assembly should make 
a similar declaration in relation to the Episcopal 
or Methodist Churches, neither of these denomina- 
tions would regard it as an act of excision or ex- 
communication. But in the present case, not only 
do the disowned Synods complain that their eccle- 
siastical standing is thereby affected, but affirm 
that the General Assembly have declared their 
implacable enmity against all New England and 
all Congregationalists as such. We have said 
that this is contradicted by the facts in the case, 
and the proof of this is found in the following 
solemn declaration of the Assembly. 


“In the adoption of these measures, we are 
earnestly desirous that our views, and feelings in 
regard to our Congregational Brethren of New 
England, should be correctly understood. We 
have no controversy with them, nor do we desire 
to have any, with respect to the Congregational 
Form of Church Government as it exists among 
themselves, nor with any other form of church 
lity. Toward the excellent Brethren beloved in 
the Lord, in those and all other churches, who are 
now testifying against the errors which are troub- 
ling them, as they are troubling us, we entertain 
the most cordial esteem, and fraternal affection. 
They are engaged in the same hallowed cause 
with ourselves, and we cordially bid them God 
speed. Let there be nostrife between us. There 
ought to be none, and there will be none, so long 
as there is no effort made by any party to intrude 
on the domestic concers of the other. We cannot 
wisely attempt, with our different views and feel- 
ings, to inhabit the same house ; but as neighbours 
we may be on the most amicable and even affec- 
tionate terms. We wish for no more than to be 
allowed the fair and unimpeded action of our own 
ecclesiastical principles. We desire to stand on 
our own responsibility, and not to be made invol- 
untary sharers in the responsibility of other bodies, 
and systems of action, with which we cannot en- 
tirely harmonize. We desire to perform our 
Master’s work upon the principles which we con- 
scientiously prefer, because we believe those prin- 
ciples to be found in the word of God; and we 
cannot consent to an alliance with any individuals 
or bodies of men in their system of action, without 
reserving to ourselves the right of review, of con- 
trol, and, if necessary, of correction. 

“It is our earnest hope, with respect to the 
brethren thus severed from us, that both parties 
will be essentially benefited by the separation. 
We trust that both will, henceforth, proceed in the 
conscientious discharge of duty, without being 
crippled or embayrassed by each other; and that 
hereafter there wil be no other strife between us, 
than who shall love the Redeemer most, and who 
shall serve him with the warmest zeal.” 


[We copy the following opinion of an influen- 
tial member of the bar in Virginia, from the 
Southern Religious Telegraph. The Editor of 
that paper in his indefatigable efforts to obtain au- 
thorities against the supreme judicatory of the 
Church, of which he professes to be a member, 
wrote to Mr. Atkinson, and was no doubt very 


much mortified on the reception of the following 
reply :] 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION. 
Petersburgh, August 17th, 1837. 
Rev. A. Converse, 

Dear S1r—Your letter is just received in which 
you request my opinion, as a lawyer and judge of 
what is right and lawful on two questions, and in- 
timate a desire to make that opinion public. It had 
not been my intention to write in the newspapers 
on the questions now agitating our beloved Church, 
but thus called on tur my opinion, I feel bound to 
give it. ‘The questions are these: 

“1. Has a judicatory power, in repealing its 
own acts, to give the repeal a RETROSPECTIVE ef- 
fect, so as to annihilate the rights acquired under 
its act during thirty years? Can rights thus ac- 
quired, be swept away at one blow? If not—2. 
Ought not the prominent acts of the last Assembly 
to be rescinded as unconstitutional?” ° 


The answer to the first question depends upon 


But if the 
ABROGATED LAW WAS UNCONSTITUTIONAL, it was 
vorp and of no legal effect trom the beginning ; 
and when by lawful authority, it is declared to have 
been thus void, rights, or rather claims of right, 
founded merely upon this void law, of course, per- 
ish with it, Although enacted with legislative 
forms, It never wasa law. If aclaim founded upon 
au unconstitutiona law should be brought before a 
court, even whilst that law stood unrepealed on — 
tire statute book, the court would be bound to reject 
the claim, because it must treat the unconstitutional 
law as null and void, and, therefore, as incapable 
of creating rights: If the legislature find an un- 
constitutional law on the statute book, they are 
bound to repeal it. 

To your second question, I reply: That the plan 
of union, (to the repeal of which, and the acts con- 
sequent thereon, | presume you refer, as * the pro- 
ininent acts of the last Assembly,”’) seems to me, 
to have been palpably unconstitutional, and of 
course void. | hold, therefore, that it was not only 
the right, but the duty of the General Assembly so 
to declare it, and that this unconstitutional plan of 
union, could give valid rights to nobody. So far 
from believing that these prominent acts of the last 
Assembly ought to be rescinded as unconstitutional, 

[ believe, that to rescind them, would be to trample 
on the constitution. ye 

In reply to the kind and complimentary wishes, 
which succeed your questions, and which are new 
evidences of the favourable opinion with which you 
have long honoured me, and which, I assure you, I 
highiy prize; allow me (after honestly disclaiming 
the possession of any great influence,) to say, nearly 
in your own words, that according to my best judg- 
ment, my little influence, so far as it operates at 
all, 18 “on the right side ; on the side which I trust 
our blessed Lord favours, and which J have no 
doubt a majority of Southern Christians favour.” I - 
have been pained to see the Telegraph and its re- 
spected editor on the other side. 

I do not concur with you, either, in the opinion 
that the abolition question, has nothing to do with 
the present discussion. [ think it most closely in- 
terwoven with it. Indeed, I do not doubt, but that 
if the acts of the last Assembly, should be rescind- 
ed, one consequence would be, that you and J, with 
many of the best and most pious of the land, would 
be speedily driven from the Presbyterian Church ; 
unless, indeed, we should anticipate that movement, 
by quietly walking out. Yet, it is but just to your 
character, whilst it is grateful to my own feelings, 
that I should add on this topic: that I am, perhaps, 
the very first person with whom you became ac- 
quainted in Virginia, when you first cast in your lot 


| amongst us; that I have not only been a constant 


reader of the ‘Telegraph, ever since you became its 
editor, but have been in habitsof the most unreserved 
intercourse with you, during that period; that we 
have frequently, in the freest manner, by your 
fireside and my own, discussed all the questions 
with which abolition is connected ; and that I never 
have suspected, and do not now, in the least, sus- 
pect you to be tainted with principles so hateful, 
and which, if acted out, would be so ruinous to our 
whole country; to the north as well as to the — 
south. 3 

In conclusion, Ict me say, that I believe a divi- 
sion of the Church to be now inevitable; that I 
cinnot be one of that heterogeneous mass, among 
whoin the New-schvol will be found; and that, on 
this ground, as well as those maivtained above, I 
go with the Assembly of 1837. | 

Respectfully and affectionately, 

Your brother in Christ, 
W. M. Arkrnson. 


[We add also the following from a distinguished 
lawyer in Norfolk, Va. as published in the Watch- 
man of the South. Few judicious lawyers can 
entertain any other opinion than the one here ex- 
pressed. ] 


August 24th, 1837. 

My Dear Str:—I have received your letter, 
and am truly glad to hear that you are about to 
begin the publication of your paper; that it will be 
devoted to the maintenance of the doctrine and 
discipline of our Presbyterian Church, with more 
immediate reference to the defence of the late 
measures of our General Assembly. In my opi- 
nion, those measures deserve the cordial and con- 
siderate support of all the friends of our Zion. It 
is true, | confess, the act of disowning the four Sy- 
nods, looks at first sight like a rash proceeding ; 
and I am not surprised that it has excited a warm 
and lively opposition from all our friends of the 
New-school party, and even from some of the Old. 
To discontinue our connexion, however gently, — 
with so many churches which appeared to te part 
of our system, is certainly a little startling, and 
may very proper'y raise the inqury, was the mea- 
sure just !—was it expedient!—and different an- 
swers will of course be given to these questions by 
different persons, according to their views and 
lights; but I am persuaded that a calm investiga- 
tion of all the circumstances of the case must lead 
a large majurity of our members to settle down in 
a decided approbation of the proceeding. Such at 
least, I say, has been the result of my own exami- 
nation of the subject; and I think I ‘have made it 
with a due degree of caution and candour. 

Ihave not time just now to give you my thoughts 
upon the case, at large, as | may perhaps do here- 
after; but I may say that the perfect constitution- 
ality of the Assembly’s act, does not, in my mind, 
admit the shadow of a doubt: and I am greatly 
surprised that any lawyer at least, should have 
questioned it for a moment. And though I had 
some doult at first of the expediency of the mea- 
sure, I became entirely satisfied that it was the 
best, and probably the only course that could have 
been taken with any hope of benefit. At any 
rale, I can see or imagine none that would not have 
involved greater difficulties, and threatened far 
worse results. 

I may add, that although ] have been deeply 
grieved and mortified that such a measure should 
have been found necessary and proper, I console 
myself with the hope that its ultimate effect will 
be altogether happy tor our Church. It is true we 
have parted company with large bodies of persons 
who were sometime with us, byt never exactly of 
us; but the loss of mere numbers will be more. 
than compensated by the gain of real peace. And 
if we shall have to fight a little at first to maintain 
the ground which we have taken, I trust the war 
will be short, and the peace lasting. Such at 
least, is my prayer and hope. 

I am, dear Sir, with great esteem, 
Your friend and serv’t, 


| Wma. MaxweEet, 
Rev. W. S. Piumer. | 

Eccvesiasticat.—Installed by the Presbytery 
of Sidney, on the 12th of August, the Rev. George 
Vaneman as Pastor of the Presbyterian Church 
at Findley, Ohio. On this occasion the Rev. 
Samuel Cleland preached the sermon, and the 
Rev. Thomas B. Clark delivered the charges to 
Pastor and people. 


7 For the Presbyterian. 
ANECDOTE—Original and True. 


During 4 late session of one of our New-school 
Presbyteries, and where much effort was made to 
enlighten the peuple of those hitherto undisturbed 
regions, with regard to the atrocious and tyranné- 
cal acts of the late General Assembly, a simple old 
Patriarch, who had sat listening with great atten- 
tion, during these edifying expositions, thus ques- 
tioned a friend in a subsequent interview :—*« It 
appears then, said he, that the Assembly has broke 
the constitution :—I suppose it must be that article, 
which says that “every man shall have liberty of — 
religious worship according to the dictates of his 
own conscience ?”—QO, no; said his friend, it is 
not the constitution of the United States they 
were talking about, but an ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion: “ Ah ?—well then, as to that ’tother thing of 
the four sinners, 1 dont see why they need make 
so much noise about cutting off four sinners, whe 
there are so many in the world!” 


| the nature and the grounds of the repealing act. If 
oulled, merely because. it wae. believed to. have 
4 nulled, merely because it was believed to have % 
been originally impolitic, or in the of 
ee | time, to have become impolitic, then all rights ee 
q | which had accrued under :t, while it was in force, ¥ 
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power which had come to construe favour into and handed them to a companion to be delivered to hie 
fees, , zi wife, observing that he “was going to take his last 
leap.” His remains were found on the following day a 
short distance below the falls. We have heard no 
cnuse assigned for his committing the rash act.—Lew- 
tsion Advucate 
The number of deaths in the city of Utica, N. Y. 
during the month of August, was greater than was 
ever known before in any one month, except in 1832, 


ring provisions for the soldiers, I cannot exactly cal- 
culate the probable consequences of this rout; but I 
may nevertheless affirm, that all the projects of the 
enemy are now bafficd or destroyed. ‘The loss of the 
rebels in this affair cannot be under 1000 men, inclu- 
ding 200 prisoners, besides a certain number of deser- 
ters—Our troops have suffered a loss of about 400 
men, among who are several gcnerals and officers of SCHOOL, Princeton, New Jersey — 
during the prevalence of the cholera. The number of| . 4 @ppears that Dun Carlos advanced rather incau- re the public, is probably too we 
deoten ic Augied. 1832. was 56; in August, 1837, it ' tiously almost to the walls of Valencia, in the expecta- known to need detailed explanation here. No ordinary 
was 51. Of these last, 12 were adults, and 39 were | ion of s rising of his partisans in that city. In this | esttmony to its character surely is furnished in the 
children, mostly under pene years of age he was disappointed ; and he retired to the village of | 22™es of Mr. Clay, Mr. Southard, Mr. Biddle, and the 
| other distinguished gentlemen referred to below wi 
Death tot dey Brunol, whence, after offering a stubborn resistance to gentre: who 
de er Ip 2 @8Y the forces of Oraa, he decamped in haste to the moun- have honoured it with their confidence, and committed 
™ = o since that we recorded the death of _ Express jain fortresses, in which he is accustomed to find | t0 its care the education of their own sons and wards. 
fll from hie horse, We now'leara from the alezan. , ety and recruits. tien very sume of the loosing 
"ged pig ; "| The precipitate retreat of Don Carlos is adini tion very briefly some of the leading features of the 
dria Gazette of this morning, that a lad named Patton, | },, pestuaie ta Paris, but they contend dente School —It consists entirely of boarders, no day echo. 
employed as the rider of the extra Mail from that city ;, solely to effect junctions with the various corps on | Jars being received. The number is strictly limited. 
sar Washington, was thrown from his hurse a few their march towards him, that he will then be able to | Te teachers and pupils live with the principal, eati 
nights previously, and so much injured by the fall as _beat Oraa, Espartero, and Burens in detail, and march | & the same table, sleeping under the same roof, an 
to occasion his death. on Madrid. constituting in all respects one family. The discip- 
New Orleans.—We are now in the midst of the first; A later account says:—In Spain Don Carlos has | /ine is entirely of the parental kind. Religious in. 
of September. Unlike New York and Philadelphia, again escaped from his pursucrs, and is again as strong | 8truction is sedulously attended to, chiefly from the 
we do not begin to feel the want of fire and cloaks, but as ever. He is in the neighbourhood of Saragossa. Scriptur es themsclves, and without insisting upon the 
continue to be roasted and boiled by the hottest sun Upper Catalonia is almost. wholly in the power of his peculiarities of any one scct. ‘The grounds are ample, 
that ever man felt, and to be suffocated by the most ra- partisans, and the division under Zaratequi, which | COMsisting of nearly twenty acres, and affording abun- 
rified atinosphere that ever mortal tried to breathe in. | crossed the Ebro, continues to advance. dant opportunity for healthful sports in the open air, 
rom the lovliest of all the wuinen to the meancst o . ‘ gardening and various mechanical! arts to those who 
all the loafers. are disposed to amuse themselves in this manner. No 
It is astonishing to see how the Irish draymen stand i, the course of three months. ‘The mortality was then | P2Y #8 allowed to Icave the premises except by permis. 
the summer—they will drive through the city the live | 600, three to our h ties yea mesg po my Fron Pa. sion of the principal, and then usually in company 
long day, with their coats offand « big heavy wool hat | the advices rom with a teacher. Opportunities for vice are, by the 
on the top of their heads. 4. situation and plan of the school, entirely excluded. 
The public houses are almost a solitude, and so are ' 197) the Kine had sent from Na he pgp es e ‘ L The strictest attention is paid to keeping the dormito- 
the public places in our city. ‘ley-slaves to as “di | Ties well ventilated, dry, und clean. The teachers 
The Docters are as busy as busy can be, and the tins the continuance of the malad "To eddie tke slcep in the dormitories with the boys, and the latter 
For Perse t th I’ e hospitals are all well filled. | miseries of the citizens, a riot in which the | to speak, nor to held 
or Ferseverance strength 1 ve none, The old inhabitants, and a great number of families | 51.0, in-law of the Duehess of Berry and cation with each other, from the time of entering the 
But would on this depend, — {still stand by the city—and many of them continue p10. Were br ily a i d y and’ several NO | dormitory till that of leaving it. ‘The school is easy of 
That Jesus having loved His own, |, th: ir devotions at the places of public worship. pectic. Pace Senco access, being midway between New York and Phila- 


He loved them to the end. ; ; ‘| delphia, and within three or fo i i 
Greatest Speed on record.—The President’s Mcs-| ‘There was an attempt at insurrection, in Oporto, on city ; and for health, its “ituetion 1s Gane 
save was run from Warbington to Boston (500 miles) the 13th or 14th of July. Some of the troops had | rivalled: a purer air is not breathed in America than 
se ae ‘four hours: It was taken a quarter before | mutinied, but they were soon put down, and 150 of | that in the vicinity of Princeton. It is not desirable 
wy night from this city, by the — new steamer them had fled to Valenca, on the borders. The minis. nor customary to receive boys over twelve years of 
asp, Capt. Vanderbilt, to New Haven, thence by ex- try had applied to the Cortes for a suspension of the | age. Those of eight or nine years old are preferred. 
press to Worcester, thence by rail road to Boston. | ;ateqs corpus, which was immediately granted, as also The school year is divided into two scssions and two 
The Wasp was detained one hour in the Sound, by | , levy of 200 contos. About twenty-five persons had 


; : vacations, the winter session commencing the first d 
an accident to her machinery. That vessel went the been arrested at Lisbon, who were to be shipped off. | of Nove uber. anid the seamenee aaniaae a rad ie = a 


For the Presbyterian. 
DOCTRINES OF GRACE. 


What makes mistaken men afraid 

Of Sovereign Grace to preach ! 

The reason is if truth be said, 
Because they are so rich. 


MARRIED. 

At Winchester, Va. August 31st, by the Rev. D. H. 
Riddle, D.D. of Pittsburgh, the Rev. Henry R. Wizson, 
Jr., of Shippensburgh, Pa. to Miss Saran E. Lirtis, of 
the former place. ‘Bee 


_ For the Presbyterian. 
PRESBYTERY OF BALTIMORE. 


an adjourned special meeting of the Presbyter 
‘Baltimore, held in the Protare Room of the 
irst Presbyterian Church in Baltimore, on 
Wednesday, the 6/h of September, 1837, the 
Sollowing report was adopted, by yeas and nays, 
as follows, viz. 

The Committee appointed by the Presbytery of 

Baltimore “to draft a minute expressive of the 
judgment of the Presbytery in regard to the acts 
of the late Convention and General Assembly, and 
the future prospects of the Presbyterian Church ; 
and to report at an adjourned meeting,” beg leave 
to recommend for the adoption of the Presbytery 
the following paper, to wit: 

The Presbytery of Baltimore would be justly 
held to be wanting in duty to itself, and in a pro- 
per regard for the great interests of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, should it, at a time like this, with- 
hold the expression of its views concerning the 
acts of the late Convention and General Asseinbly, 
and the prospects of the Church as affected by 

em. 

The whole Church has with one voice been 
calling aloud for the termination of those pain- 
ful and protracted conflicts by which the body has 
been for so many years rent and agitated. 

In searching for the causes of these ayitations 
we are led at once to our departures from the doc- 
trines and order of the Church. The only remedy 

_is the removal of the causes. In the judgment of 
this Presbytery the late Convention and General 
Assembly by their decisive action, and deep, but 
constitutional reforin, nobly met the great crisis to 
which they were conducted by the Head of the 
Church—and are entitled to the hearty support, 
the lasting gratitude, and the admiration of all our 


In reference to the division of the Presbyterian 
Church, we hold that the late acts of the Assem- 
bly touching the four Synods, declare the exis- 
tence of the only division to_which we could con- 
sent. The refusal of the minority to accept the 
terms of division offered by the majority, proves 
that they were criminally unreasonable, and that 
their aim was to rule the Church, not to pacificate 
and to purify it. If the brethren of the minority 
really wish division, the way is open; the first 
step has in fact been taken. Let all those in our 
Church who prefer to act with them, go out from 
among us—as they are really not. of us—and join 
themselves to them. They have their own organi- 
zations, their own seminaries, their own funds, 
and principles, and are at once prepared, without 
farther action, to form a separate communion—as 
in fact they have been for many years another 
people though in the bosom of our Church. We 
shall be prepared at all times asa Presbytery to 
sanction their departure from our body, with kind 
feeling, and to answer every well founded claim 
that they can make out to any portion of our funds. 
But we do hereby protest against any plan for a 
future and formal division of the Presbyterian 
Church. We wish it to retain its ancient limits 
and name, as well as principles and institutions. 
We believe that a very small part, in addition to 
the bodies already separated from us, will choose 
to go out trom us. The withdrawal of an insigni- 
ficant number can never justly be called a division 
of the body ; nor can the disaffected brethren who 
remain or the portion already gone, claim at our 
hands the partitioning of the Church of God, to 
cover their retreat, or to sanction the evils which 
have conducted them to their present position. On 
the other hand, we feel that no injustice has been |. 
done to our brethren stil] attached to the doctrine 
and order of the Presbyterian Church, who are 
found among the bodies declared to be out of the 
Presbyterian Church; since the door for their re- 
turn is ever open, and they will be welcomed with 
unabated confidence and love by all. their brethren, 
whenever it may please them to come back. 

This Presbytery further declare their great joy 
at the noble testimony borne by the Convention 


At 


Why so offensive in their eyes 

Doth God’s Election seem ! 

Because they think themselves so wise 
That they have chosen Hin. 


Of Perseverance why so Joth 
Are some to speak or hear ! 
Because as Masters over sloth, 
‘hey vow to persevere. 


Whence is Imputed Righteousness 
A point so little known! : 
Because men think they all possess 
Some righteousness their own. 


Not so the needy helpless soul 
Prefers his humble prayer ; 

He looks to him that works the whole, 
And seeks his treasure there. 


His language is, let me my God, 
On Sovereign Grace rely, 

And own ’tis free because bestowed 
On one so vile as J. 3 


Election ! *tis a word divine. 

For Lord I plainly see, | 
Had not thy choice prevented mine 
I ne’er had chosen thee. 


eopie. 
_ _ In abrogating the Plan of Union, they restored 
the Constitution to its true operation ; and the or- 
_ der of the Church to its unmixed purity. I[t wasa 
violation of the Constitution to adopt it, to continue 
it, or connive at it; and as its influence was no 
less injurious to the Church, than its existence an 
infraction of the Constitution, so it was a high 
duty of the General Assembly, without farther de- 


Empty and bare I come to thee 
For righteousness divine ; 
Oh may thy matchless merits be 
By imputation mine. | 


Thus differ these yet hoping each 
To make salvation sure ; 


Rees 


{ 


lay, to dissolve it. This act became the more 


necessary from the notorious fact, that the Plan of 


Union though entered into with the General Asso- 


ciation alone, was abused to the introduction of 


Congregational ministers from all parts of New 
England, and even from the mother-country, into 


the Presbyterian Church, without taking any of 


the steps or necessarily adopting the creed, pre- 
scribed by our Qonstitution and public formularies ; 
and for this enormous abuse there existed no pos- 


sible correction but the abrogation of the Plan of 


Union. By this act the Assembly did no more 
than declare that a nullity which. was void from 
the begtnning. 

The acts of the Assembly in the case of the four 
Synods, which grew up out of the aforesaid Plan, 
were the proper and necessary results of the abro- 
gation of that Plan. This seems to be so far ad- 
mitted even by those more inmediately affected 
by those acts, that there is scarcely the show of 
defence, in regard to the Synod of the Western 
Reserve. It cannot be doubted that the other Sy- 
nods are in the same category. ‘The difference is 
chiefly in the degree of disclosure, not in the nature 
of the case. It is matter of history that the Pres- 
bytery of Otsego, belonging to the Synod of Utica, 
was reported to the late Convention at Auburn, as 
having 25 churches of which 17 are Congregation- 
al,—that is, more than two-thirds. hy these 
facts are suppressed, no one can be at a loss to de- 
termine. Yet it has ae | been declared by 
the Presbytery of Caynga, (vf the Synod of Gene- 
va) in its late manifesto against the acts of the As- 
seinbly,—“ It is a fudct that not a single church 
within the bounds of the Synod of Geneva was 
organized on the Plan of Union.” This state- 
ment was well fitted to startle the public mind, by 

iving the impression that the rights of that body 
ad been outraged by the last General Assembly ; 
and it is the avowed intention of the Presbytery to 
make that impression. Yet strange as it may 
seem, one entire Congregational Association, 
now within the bounds of that Synod, was taken 
into the Presbyterian Church, in 1808, by the Sy- 
nod of Albany, the General Assembly approving it, 
“ retaining their own name and usages in the ad- 
ministration of the government of their churches.” 
It appears also that the Synod of Geneva, at a 
meeting held at Oswego, the 7th of October, 1638, 
declared “that deleguies from Congregational 
churches under their care, have a right to sit, de- 
liberate and vole in the judicatories of our Church, 
equully with ruling elders.” And again, the 
Presbytery of Courtland, belonging to this said Sy- 
nod of Geneva, have lately declared—“ as we have 
no disposition on our part to annul the coitract 
made by our fathers, we therefore assure the 
‘churches under our care, that the Plan of Union 
is, so far as this Presbytery is concerned, still in 
force and its stipulations will be preserved by us 
inviolate.” It is plain from the above statements, 
that the aforesaid Synod is a most striking example 
of the mixture of Presbyterians and Congregation- 
alists, at the avowed sacrifice of our constitutional 
order; and this is asserted by the constituents of 
that Synod, uttering public documents. 

It has recently been attempted to set aside the 
force of the above facts, by calling this “ the Plan 
of Union of 1808”—(instead of 1801,) between 
the Synod of Albany and the Western Association, 
sanctioned by the Assembly ; and not between the 
Assembly and the General Association of Connec- 
ticut; and they argue, that it is not dissolved, 
even should those Synods admit the propriety and 
results of dissolving the Plan of 1801. This plea 
may humble us, while we behold the lengths to 
which interest may lead our fellow men; but it 
can never convince us. The very terms of the 
documents from which the above extracts have 
been taken, admit an infraction of the Constitution, 
by allowing an Association, remaining such, to 
come into our Church, and vote in our judicatories. 
They also admit that this was done under A Plan 
of Union, if not under THe Plan of 1801. But if 
the Plan of 1801 has been unconstitutional, and 
therefore null and void from the beginning, was 
that of 1808 less so? The last Assembly only de- 
clared the Plan void; the character of the Plan 
made it so. If it be true of one, then it is true of 
both. What vitiates one, vitiates both. They fall 
together; and an act declarative of the nullity of 
one, affects all like it; and it is admitted that they 
are alike in their principles, atid differ only in 
dates and circumstances. : 

It appears then that every new disclosure, 
proves with additional force the kindred character 
of the disowned Synods; that they were consti- 
tuted on the same plan—coimposed of the same 
materials—and are appropriately subjected to the 
same action of the General Assembly. 

In regard to the principle of ecclesiastical or- 
ganization for the diffusion of the Gospel at home 
and abroad, we believe that the action of the As- 
sembly was eminently proper and important; and 
being only a declaration of its judgment, and not 
an authoritative prohibition or exclusion of volun- 
tary societies, for education and missions, we 
esteem that action as forbearing and mild, as it 
was proper and important. In the exercise of a 
patience almost without a parallel, and with a 
generous confidence which was finally so much 
abused as to threaten our purity and destroy our 
peace, the Presbyterian Church has for many 
years, borne in her bosom, institutions of foreign 
origin and uncongenial character ; rivals of her 
own; formed with the purpose of absorbing the 
influence and directing the benevolent opera- 
tions of the Church; which came. in asking alms 
and toleration, but ended ruling with haughty pow- 
er, denying to our own pec ple, even in our highest re- 
presentative bodies, the right to do good except in 
ways of their dictating ; Prbidding us to obey the 
last commend of our risen Lord to send the gospel 
to every creature, lest it should conflict with their 
own cherished arrangements for the same end ;— 
and all tending to, if not aiming at, the subversion 
of our institutions and the revolution of our Church. 
To endure such evils longer, would have been no 
less than deliberate suicide. When, therefore, the 
authors and abettors of the voluntary societies, 

thus mildly restrained, after such protracted injury 
to the Church, denounce the Convention and the 
General Assembly for their action on this subject, 
they do but illustrate the extent of our former en- 
durance, and prove the necessity of checking a 


and Assembly against the manifold and dangerous 
doctrinal errors which have been for a quarter of a 
century insinuating themselves into the Church— 
and which, through the agency of the irresponsible 
societies, by the prostitution of discipline, and the 
organization of Presbyteries and Synods on the 
principle of elective affinity, were in danger of 
becoming enthroned on the destruction of our 
venerable standards, and the consequent corrup- 
tion and ruin of the Presbyterian Church. It is 
for the maintenance and diffusion of the truth of 
God that the Church of God was established on 
earth. As the pillar and ground of the truth, her 
institutions are formed; and from this grand end 
they derive all their value. And it has been ap- 
parent, especially in the last Assembly, that the 
great object of all that was done was to secure the 
triumph of the truth. 

This Presbytery solemnly believe that the peace 
of the Presbyterian Church has been eminently 
promoted by the acts of the last Assembly. Not- 
withstanding the present unhappy efforts to agitate 
the Church, and to turn the public odium against. 
that venerable and faithful body, we are well 
assured that peace (founded on the final settlement 
of doctrinal questions on the basis of our accredited 
standards, and on the final separation, yy the best 
and only righteous way, of irreconcilable members 
of the same divided body) will soon reign through 
the bosom of a purified and united people. The 
contest must soon subside when it is with those 
who are from without; when all within are of one 
mind; and when, as we believe, the public senti- 
ment, and above all, the divine favour, approve the 
steps which have led to the present issue. 
Finally, let it be distinctly understood by those, 
if such there be, in the Presbyterian Church, who 
still murmur at the action of the General Assem- 
bly, that the excluded bodies and the present con- 
stituent parts of the Presbyterian Church, never 
can be amalgamated again without a radical change 
in one or the other party. We cannot walk together 
for we are not agreed. No matter what change 
may be effected in the next Assembly, we cannot 
walk together. We fear no change. We confide 
in the constancy—the integrity—the noble devo- 
tion to their principles, of the Presbyterian Church. 
But in any event, we must still be separated from 
the men and the bodies that are now out of our 
Church ; and any revolution which shall bring them 
in, nust of necessity, and on our unalterable pur- 
pose, maturely formed, put us, and all who think 
and act with us, out of the connexion which we so 
fondly cherish. ‘Thereiore, | 

Resolve’, 1. That in the judgment of this Pres- 
bytery, the state of the Presbyterian Church for 
many years past has urgently called for decisive 
action and deep reforin, in regard to doctrine, or- 
der, and the institutions designed to spread the 
gospel, at home and abroad. 

2. That the ineeting of the late Convention and 
General Assembly constituted the most appropri- 
ate, and the final occasion for such action and 
reform—aud that the great crisis was nobly met, 
the important and difficult duty ably —wisely—and 
righteously performed by said bodies respectively. 
3. That by said acts the Presbyterian Church 
is already divided, in the only way to which we 
will give our sanction, (except that we will at all 
times stand prepared kindly to part with all those 
bodies, or individuals among us who wish to leave 
us; as well as to meet any lawful pecuniary claim 
of the bodies separated trom us;) and that every 
effort to renew the contest, and alter the terms of 
the present separation, will be not only vain, but 
hurtful, and ought to be steadily resisted by every 
friend of the Presbyterian Church. 

4. That the commanding majority of the ortho- 
dox party in the last Assembly, especially in view 
of the Assemblies of 1835 and 1836, prove that 
the voice of the Church is in favour of the action 
of that party; that they came instructed by the 
people to settle the agitations of the Church, and 
to purge it from error and disorder; that it was not 
a fictitious majority, but the fair representation of 
the permanent wishes and opinions of the decided 
majority of the Presbyterian Church. And, there- 
fore, that the people will sustain the action of the 
Assembly; that in our judgment the next Assem- 
bly will reiterate and ought to confirm the doings 
of the last. 

5. That we pledge ourselves to the support of 
the action of the last General Assembly, by all 
proper means in our power, through the grace of 
God assisting us. 

6. And finally, Resolved, that in no event, ex- 
cept the entire surrender of their anti-Presbyterian 
doctrine and order, will we consent to a union 
with the bodies declared by the last General As- 
sembly to be out of the Presbyterian Church; and 
believing this to be the fixed purpose of the great 
body of the Church; we hold all efforts to produce 
such a result, vain; or if not vain, at war with the 
great interests of our bleeding Zion; and, if suc- 
cessful, fraught with ruin. But trusting to the 
power and grace of the great Head of the Church, 
we rejoice in the assurance that the truth will ti- 
umph, and that the Church is safe. 

Yeas, G. W. Musgrave, R. J. Breckinridge, J. 
C. Backus, and A. B. Cross, ministers. Drs. 
McDowell and Baer, and Messrs. A. George, J. 
Hickson, J. McKeen, Hope and Coleman, elders. 
Nays, none. 

Non-liquet, J. G. Hamner, and S. Guiteau, min- 


isters. 
Attest, G. W. Muserave, Stated Clerk. 


The Editor of the New York Observer is re- 
quested to publish the above. G. W. M. 


A REASON FOR AFFLICTION. 


It is a happy thought of the Rev. Basil Wood 
“God hath afflicted you in mercy, that you may 
think of him, and that you may have time to think 
of him; he hath called you aside from the bustle 
of the world.” How often do we hear men say, 
(and how much oftener do they think it though 
they do not say it,) that they would perform this 
and that duty of religion if they had time. But 
they are hindred by worldly business, by the cares 
of a family, by the calls of public life, &c. But 
these men must suspend their engrossing pursuits, 
when the Lord lays his hand upon them by sick- 


Now most men would approve the rich, 
But Christ has blessed the poor. 


— 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Distressing Accident hy Lightning. —We learn that 
a Tobacco Barn of Mr. Jaines Jones, of the south side 
of this county, was struck hy lightning on Monday 
evening last, and four of his negroes killed, himself, 
his manager, Mr. Scay, and his brother, and two 
negroes prostrated, and more or less injured. ‘They 
had taken shelter from the rain, and the four killed 
were grouped in a corner, from which Mr. Jones him. 
self had just removed, to avoid a leak in the roof. A 
dog, we hear, was lying between the feet of one of the 
Mr. Scays, and killed, whilst he escaped without ma. 
terial injury. Mr. Jones’ hands were much burnt in 
endeavouring to remove the victims, whose clothes 
were on fire, into the rain ; otherwise, we are glad to 
hear, he will suffer no material personal injury—the 
ether two gentlemen have recovered from the shock, 
and their physician apprehends no permanent injury 
to the two negroes not killed. Fortunately there were 
two tobacco honses adjacent, and the hands had di- 
vided in sceking for shciter.—Charlotteville (Va.) 
Adv. 


A Frenchman, named Justin Gurvenend, being in 
Forest Garden, at Patterson, N. J. on Tuesday even- 
ing, at an exhibition of fireworks, missed the bridge 
over the Passaic Falls, walked over the precipice and 
was killed. ‘he Patterson Intelligencer mentions 
that a man named John Van Blarcom, was lying on 
Wednesday morning on a stcep bank near the water, 
considerably intoxicated, with a jug of rum by his side, 
and having accidentally upset his jug it rolled into the 
water. In cndeavouring to recover it he wae drowned. 


Rail Road Accident.—The Boston Traveller learns 
by a man, who was a passenger in the train of cars, 
which lett Utica for Albany at ninc o’clock on ‘Thurs- 
day evening, that a man was run over and crushed to 
death. The accident took place four miles west of 
Little Falls. The engineer supposed it was a stick of 
wood which the cars passed over, and went back to re- 
move it, lest some accident might occur to the train 
the same evening. ‘Ihe person appeared to be an 
Irishman, and was probably intoxicated and asleep 
when the cars passed over his body. No blame is 
attributed to any one connected with the Rail Road. 
On the preceding day a boy his leg dreadiully 
lacerated, on the same road, near Fonda, and a coun- 
cil of surgeons had decided on amputation. 


Great Crop of Grapes.—lIt is stated in the Cincin- 

nati Post, thut Mr. Joho Starbuck has growing in his 
yard, at his dwelling on Vine street, two grape vines, 
the bunches on which were counted and numbered 
two thousand, rceven hondred and forty !—the whole 
growing on a surface of twenty-four feet. square ! 
As a proof of the abundance of the present har- 
vest, we need only say that Dunham Jones, Esq. in 
this township, gathered one thousand three hundred 
and fifty sheaves of wheat from a ficld containing two 
acres.—Prescott Upper Canuda Herald. 


Lamentable Casualty.—Mr. Overton, the travelling 
agentof the New Jersey Rail Road, had his skull frac- 
tured on Monday aiternoor, by his head striking 
against the bridge on Bergen Hill. He is not expected 
to survive. 

A Mr. Stubbell was killed instantly while blowing 
rocks at Beverly, Mass. on Wednesday last. The 
drilling red went through his head. 


Great Robbery—The Buffalo (N. Y.) Journal states 
that a gentleman from Seneca county, a miller, who 
passed through Buffalo to the west, a short time since, 
for the purpose of purchasing wheat, with about 
$60,000 in his trunk, had returned to that place, hav- 
ing found out after landing at Cleavcland that it had 
been despoiled of its valuable contents while on his 
way between that city and Buffalo. He is the person 
alluded to a short time since as having received a dis- 
count of $60,000 from one bank in New York, for the 
purpose of entering into the wheat and flour monopoly. 


Stage Coach Incident.—A Baltimore daily journal, 
in giving caution to passengers in stage coaches, 
states the fact that a gentleman who was some time 
since overset in the streets of that city, by a reckless 
driver, in his eagerness to pass another stage—and had 
his collar bone broken by the accident, recovered of 
the owners, by the verdict of a jury, nine hundred 
dollars damuges. 


The Louisville Journal states that Porter, the Ken- 
tucky giant, is about to visit the eastern cities and 
Europe. He stands seven feet seven inches without 
shoes. He will take with him another specimen of 
Kentucky growth—a block six feet hig! of the cele- 
brated Salt River Sycamore tree, measuring seventy- 
eight feel in circumference ! 


Bold Altempt at Robbery.—Last evening, says the 
Albany Journal of Monday, shortly after the cars from 
Utica had left Little Falls for this city, some daring 
rogue, who had taken a place as a passenger, made 
his way unobserved to the rear, and pulling out the 
bolt which attached the bagyage car to the others, 
succeeded in separating it trom the rest of the train, 
which swept on, leaving him at full leisure, as he 
supposed, to pursue his researches without fear of in- 
terruption, among the contcnts. Fortunately, how- 
ever, a gentleman in one of the cars chanced to be 
looking in that direction, and saw, to his amazement, 
the baggage car, apparently detach itself trom the 
rest, and linger behind on the track. Before what he 
had observed could be communicated to the engincer, 
the train had gone on nearly two miles {rom the spot. 
No time was lust in reversing their course. ‘They 
soon came up with the missing car, locked its doors 
upon its occupant who was leisurely at work among 
the packages and trunks, and thus conveyed him to 
Schenectady, where he is wow brooding over his un- 
successful exploit in jail. 
Magnificent Mineralogical Specimen—Mr. Elias 
G. Drake showed us a day or two since, a mass of 
lead ore from the Rossie Mine in St. Lawrence county 
which, we should think equal in size and purity to 
any that can be found in the world. It weighs four 
hundred pounds, and must have weigied considcrably 
more when it was taken from the mine, as we per- 
ceive that several large pieces have becn broken off in 
the transportation.— Boston Paper. 

Congress.—The House of Representatives has spent 
several days in the attempt to elect a printer. — 

The THIRTEENTH BALLOT resulted as follows: 


Whole number of votes, 995 
Necessary to a choice, 113 
For Blair & Rives, 101 
Gales & Seaton, 9 
Thomas Allen. 113 


So THomas ALLEN was elected. 


On Friday last a man (whose name we did not 
learn) jumped into the rapids above the falls on the 


ness or sorrow. Have they ever reflected that 


they. must find time to die?” 


Canada side, and was carried over the precipice. Be- 


fore taking the fatal leap, he took off his coat and hat.\ 


first 12 miles from New York in thirty minutes !— 
N. Y. Star. 


Ingenuity in Miniature.—Among the articles to be 
sent for exhibition at the Fair of the Mechanic As- 
sociation, by an ingenious mechanic in Hampshire 
county, as we learn trom the Gazette, are a fancy min- 
iature rail way and a miniature steam engine, weigh- 
ing little over an ounce, which is put in motion bya 
spirit lamp. The railway is 21 feet in circumference, 
upon which is placed a locomotive, propelled by 
springs, and followed by a beautifull train of cars— 
the automaton engineer of which will ring the bell at 
the word of command—pull a lever with the other 
hand, and set the train in motion; he will also stop 
upon the route, the baggage car door will open, and an 
automaton will place itself at the door and take in bag- 
gage: immediately the bell will ring, and the train be 
put in motion again. When in motion if any obstacle 
is placed upon the track, (in different places) the engi- 
neer will ring the bell, and the train will stop &c. 
All of which is done with machinery apparently with- 
out the aid of any person.—Boston Herald. 


ENGLAND. 


At anearly hour this morning our news schooner 
Teached the city from the packet ship United States, 
Capt. Holdrege, from Liverpool, which sailed on the 
Sth ultimo. We have received by her Liverpool pa- 
| pers of that date, and London of the evening of the 
preceding day.—N. Y. Paper. 

| the last el-ction returns published, show the state 
of parties in the House of Commous at that time to be 
' Ministerialists 238, Conservative 228. ‘The Conserva- 
| live party are in high spirits, and their papers confi- 
. dently predict that the Melbourne administration will 
_be unable to retain their seats. Mr. O’Connell has 
been returned for the city of Dublin. Mr. Hum has 
Jos’ his election in Middlesex. 

‘Fhe damage done by the rioters at Stoke, on Trent, 
during the late election, was estimated at 310,000. 
‘Vhirty of the rioters wero arrested and lodged in jail. 

troop of cavalry was ordered upon service, to restrain 
the rioters, who broke up the grave-stones in the 
church-yard, and hurled the fragments at the troopers, 
mimany of whom were scriously hurt. 

A terrible disaster occurred in the collieries at 
Workington, near Whitehaven, on the night of July 
28th, where the pits extended u long way under the 
seca. ‘I'he roof of the mines gave way, and the water 
rushed in, filling the pits so as to render them forever 
uselcss, and destroying the lives of 27 persons, two of 
whom were boys, and 25 men, who were overtaken by 
‘the flood before they had time to escape.—There were 
_O7 persons in the mines at the time, but 30 of thein 
succeeded in flying. Twenty-eight valuable horses 
also perished. More than 300 persons are thrown out 
of work by the destruction of these pits. 

Cuo.era IN Cenrrat. America.—* The Cholera is 
now in Leon, committing great ravages among the in- 
habitants. In St. Salvador, it destroyed 1300 persons 
in 19 days, and at ‘longanata 1200 in 21 days; and, 
in many other villages, two-thirds of the inhabitants 
have been taken off by this pestilence. , 

“In two of the Indian villages near St. Salvador, 
the Indians rose en masse, and butchered many of the 
inhabitants, stating that the President of the Republic 
and others, had poisoned all the rivers to kill the poor 
people and deliver the country up to the English ; and 


rich died. ‘They actually murdered a poor English- 
man who was wandering on the banks of the river 
Limpa, in quest of a strayed mule, pnder the pretext 
that he was going to poison the river—that is, a river 
as large as San Juan. So general has been the idea 
that the waters are poisonous, that the people here 
(Granada) will not drink the well water on any ac- 


count.” 
FRANCE. 

By the ship Franconia, Captain Blake from Havre, 
files to August 4th inclusive, have been reccived at the 
office of the New York Star. Most of the news of 
course has been anticipated by the Liverpool arrivals 
to the 8th. 

The Duke of Orleans and his young bride were at 
Havre August 4th, and visited, among other splendid 
vesscls, the American packet Ville de Lyon, on com- 
ing on board of which the royal party were received 
by all the American erews in port assembled on the 
deck of that ship. : 

One of the Paris Journals states that the illness of 
Prince ‘Talleyrand is so serious that his physicians 
have no hope of his recovery. His disease is gout, 
which has attacked the stomach, with paralysis of the 
limbs. ‘The prince is 84 years old. 

A discovery has been made in France, which, if 
transplanted into this country, will make the pumpkin 
fields af New England dangerous rivals to the cane 
fields of Louisiana and the West Indies. A French 
paper says:— A complete revolution is expected to 
take place in the manulacture of native sugar—a revo- 
lation which will probably compel the beet-root grow- 
ers to * hide their diminished heads.” In other words, 
the pumpkin is about to enter the ficld as a rival of the 
beet-rvot, and to force the Chamber of Deputies to re- 
vise its late enactments on the sugar question. An in- 
dustrious speculator is on the point of establishing a 
manufactory for extracting sugar from this overgrown 
and hitherto despised production of the vegetable world, 
the first experiments on which, it is added, have been 
crowned with complete success.” 


SPAIN. 

At length we have some interesting intelligence 
from Spain. The Queen’s forces encountered the 
Carlists on the 15th instant, in the vicinity of Valencia, 
and gained an important victory. ‘The particulars are 
given in a despatch of the successful General, Oraa: | 
from which, as it deals less in bombast, and more in 
matter-of-fact than most Spanish documents of the 
same description, we shall make a few extracts. 

“ The expeditionary army of the rebels, aud that of 
Cabrera, under the orders of the Pretender, forming 
together twenty battalions and twelve squadrons of 
cavalry, have been completely beaten, in the neighbour- 
hood of Valencia, by the 9000 infantry and 600 cavalry 
I was able to collect last evening; for as I have al- 
ready informed your Excellency, I was firmly deter- 
miued on giving battle to the enemy, wherever I met 
him, and without considering the inferiority of my 
force. The battle lasted from eight .o’clock in the 
morning until five in the afternoon; and the victory 
was not an instant doubtful for me, the moment I be- 
held the advantage obtajned by a squadron of the Sixth 
Regiment of Light Cavalry, wha made a most brilliant 
charge. The trgops I huse the honour to command 
have given tothe wor!d a noble proof of their courage 
and perseverance in driving the enemy out of the ad. 
vantageous positions he held, forcing his lines, which 
were more and more formidable as we advanced, and 
marching and fighting during eighteen hours, exposed 
to a burning heat and to unimaginable sufferings, 
without a drop of water to quench their thirst, 


as a farther proot, they inquired why have none of the | 


“ Being occupied in pursuing the enemy, and secu- 


The mutinecrs proclaimed Don Pedro’s constitution. 
A steamer with 500 troops was despatched from Lis. 
bon. The Baron de Leiria, one of the deputies to the 
Cortes, was at the head of the revolt. Tbe decision 
and energy with which the ministry had acted, had 
tended to strengthen them in the minds of the people. 

Remechide, the mountain chieftain, still continued 
his marauding exploits in the Algarves. 


FROM TEXAS, 

_ A gentleman informed us the other day that he 
had received information from a source which he 
credited, that Mr. Houston, the President of the Re- 
public of ‘lexas, is insane. He is said to move about 
in a military cloak, spangled with silver stars, and to 
wear a chapeau, adorned with peacock’s feathers! 
These strange decorations he adopts as the ensignia of 
his office. His friends call it eccentricity. It is eccen- 
tricity of the same description that led him into his 
famous cudgellery scrape at Washington—under a 
paroxysm of the same eccentricity he fired a pistol in 
the Washington Theatre. His excursion among the 
Indians is another proof of it. Upon the whole, we 
fear that the account may be correct.—WN. Y. Sun. 


YOUNG MEN'S BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The Board of Directors of the Young Men’s Bible 
Society of Piiladelphia, will meet on Monday evening, 
the 18th instant, at half-past 7 o’clock. 

J. A. PORTEUS, Recording Sec’y. 

Philad. Sept. 1837. 


BOARD OF MISSIONS. 


Acknowledgment of Money reccived by the Trea- 

surer, during August, 1837. 

From Lower Brandywine, Del., Miss M. A. 
Patterson, per I’. Love, ‘ 


$1 00 


New York City, 9th Pres.ch. . $14 00 
Do. Brick ch. (additional) 40 00 
Metuchin, N. Y. (in part) 18 UU 


South Salem, N. Y. part of a legacy of 
Mary Gilbert, .. 


Allentown, N. J. ‘ 30 00 
Freehold, ‘ 50 70 
Kingston,N. J. 47 50 
Mansfield, N. J., (in part) 43 23 
Alexandria, N. J. ‘ 20 06 
Milford, N. J. 8.75 
Woodbury, N. J. . 
Do. Monthly Concert collection, 5 37 
New Brunswick, 5 00 
Clinton, 5 80 
Bethlehem, Pa. . i 16 58 

per Rev. S. K. Kollock, Agt. 503 99 

50 00 


Abingdon congr. Pa., per Rev. R. Steel, 
Albany, N. Y., A. Gould, ., 1 
Schenectady, N. Y., Mrs. Kane and 
family, 
Amsterdam, N- Y., Ist ch., in part, to 
constitute their pastor, Rev. C. 
Jenks, an hon. member of the 


0 00 


Charlton, Pres. of Albany, in part, to 
constitute Rev. Jos. Sweetman, 
an hon. member of the Board, - 20 623 
West Galaway, in part, to constitute 
their pastor, Rev. M. Donald, 
an honorary member, 
Schenectady, M. Ledyard, 10 00 
East Galaway, to constitute their pas. 
tor, Rev. James Harper, an 
hon. member of the Bourd, . 
Various sources, ‘ 
Johnstown, N. Y.,A. McIntyre, tocon- 
stitute himself and Rev. D. 
McCow, of Broadalbin, hon. 
meinbers, ‘ 10 
Johnstown Congr. in part, to consti- 
tute their pastor, Rev. Hugh 
Mair, an hon. member, 21 0U 
Cornclius Lansing, Lansingburg, (in 
part) to constitute himselt an 
hon. nember, 
Lansingburg, lst Pres. Ch., to consti- 
tute their pastor, Rev. Philo F. 


51 69 
9 US 


) 00 


10 00 


Phelps, an hon. member, 87 00 
Troy, N. Y. ‘Teachers and scholars in 
Dr. Snodgrass’ Church, 30 00 
Bethlehem and Hamilton Union Ch. 
Pres, of Albany, (in part) to 
constitute their pastor, Rev. 
W. P. Davis, an bon. member 
ofthe Board, 
New Scotland, Pres. of Albany, 9 00 
Schencctady, J. Constable, 
per Rev. J. K. Davis, Agent, 427 74 
Pres. Ch. Poundridge, Westchester 
A female member of the Church, . 5 00 
Per Rev. Win. Patterson, . 14 00 
Middletown, Del., Ann tloupes Stuart, . . 5 00 
$1000 73 


PRESBYTERIAN FOREIGN MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 


Indian River Congregation, Del., ‘ $2 77 
New Castle Pres. Ch. of Lancaster, for sup- 

port of Rev. J. C. Lowrie, per Rev. J. 

M. Dickey, ‘ ‘ ‘ 
2d Pres. Ch. Phila., Mon. Con. of Prayer, 


per R. H. Smith, ; ‘ P : 6 70 
Donegal! Congr., coll’n per W. F. Houston, 53 50 
Germantown Pres. Ch., per Dr. Neill, ‘ 10 00 
Tuscorora Valley, Fem. Miss. Soc., per J 

P. Engles, A ‘ 10 00 
Rebecca Moore, r do. ‘ . 1 00 
Towanda, Bradford Co., Dr. J. Paxton, $5; 

J. D. Harris, $5; per W. M. Hall, 10 00 
Hanover Congregation, Pa., per Rev. Jas. | 

Snodgrass, 20 00 
Smyrna, Ind. Pres. Ch. per Rev. J. Peabody, 

($3 of which is for the Chronicle,) 10 00 
Collections made by Rev. W. F. Houston, 550 00 

do. do. D.K. McDonald, 808 00 
Easton, Pa., Ist Pres. Church, per ‘Thos. 

McKeen, Esq., ‘ 350 00 
Phila. 9th Pres. Ch., per John Scott, . ; 19 27 


do. 10th Pres. Ch., A. W, Mitchell, 100; 
N. Burk, $75; Mrs. Blain’s family, 
$75; W. Brown, $50; R. Earp, 350; 
J. A. Peabody, $25; Moses Johnson, 
$12 50; J. Knox, $10; Samuel B. 
Jones, $10; Dr. W. Harris, $5; Jas. 
Leslie, $5; John Wilson, $5; W. 
Sergeant, $5; Mr. J. B. $2 50; E. 
Dunbar, 82 50; J. Warren, $2 59; 
J. Y. Black, $2 50; T. W. Clark, | 
82 50; sundry persons, $103 59 ;——-—-g543 59 


$2,464 83 


SOLOMON ALLEN, Treasurer, 
nee. No. 117, Chesnut Street. 


May ; and the vacations being the months of April 
and October. ‘The stndies pursued, and the time de- 
voted to cach, vary soinewhat according to the destina- 
tion of the pupil for commercial or protean life. 
The charge for each pupil is three hundred dollars 
per annum, payable semi-annually in advance. This 
sum is in full for all the tuition, of whatever character, 
which the plan of the School embraces; for boarding, 
lodging, washing, mending, fuel, light, including also 
the use of bedding, books, stationary, maps, globes, li- 
braries, and other privileges. The parent or guardian 
will have no extra charges, except for monies advanced 
on articles of clothing procured at his direction by the 
principal, for board in the vacations, or for medical at. 
tendance, if at any time it should become necessary. 
The studies embraced in the plan of this Seminary 
are the Greek, Latin, French and Spanish languages ; 
Greck and Roman Antiquities; Arithmetic, Algebra, 
and Geometry ; Spelling, Reading, English Grainmar, 
English Composition, and Elocution ; Coenmeatins An- 
cient and Modern; History, Ancient and Modern; 
Evidences of Christianity; Penmanship, Boox Keep. 
ing, Sacred Music, the use of the Globes, and the Ele. 
ments of Astronomy and Natural History. 
_ On one subject it seems necessary to be more ex- 
plicit. The system of study pursued in this Seminary, 
claims no affinity to the so called easy methods which 
propose to remove all labour and drudgery from the 
acquisition of knowledge. ‘The subscriber cannot pro- 
mise any truly valuable mental acquisition, which is 
not the result of a slow, patient, pains-taking process 
on the part of the pupil himself. What he does promise 
is, by every means in his power to stimulate the pupil 
to this invigorating process. His object is to lay deep 
and broad the foundation of a good education—not to 
make mere learned boys, but to subject boys to a dis- 
cipline by which they may become learned and able 
men. It will be his constant aim therefore to make 
the instructions of the school of the most rigid and 
thorough-going kind. Boys studying Greck and Latin 
will be, in every part of their course, constantly exer- 
cised, in making double translations from the English 
into these languages, and the reverse, and as soon as 
sufficiently advanced, will be required to compose in 
these languages, and to write Latin and Greck verses 
after the manner of the celebrated English and Euro- 
pean schools. ‘T’he subscriber became convinced, from 
his own expericnce, while Professor in the College of 
New Jersey, that the radical defect in Amcrican scho- 


| larship is the want of thorough preparation. And it 


was in the belief that he could in no way more effectu- 
ally aid the cause of sound learning, that he relin- 
quished a station in every way so entirely suited to his 
tastes and habits, for the purpose of engaging in the 
toilsome work of primary instruction. 

JOHN S. HART, Principal. 


REFERENCES. 

The printed Circulars of the School may at all times 
be had by applying at the Bookstore of D. Appleton & 
Co. Broadway, N. Y.; and of Mr. Henry Perkins, 
Chesnut street, Philadelphia. Reference is also made 
to the following individuals, all of whom have or had 
sons or wards in the School : 

Kentucky—Hon. Henry Clay. 

New Jersey—Hon. Samuel L. Southard. 

Pennsylvania—Nicholas Biddle, Esq. 

Florida—General Clinch. 

Delaware—Hon. J.J. Milligan. 

Chambersburg, Pa.—Hon. George Chambers. 

Princeton, N. J.—Rev. Dr. Miller, Rev. Dr. Hodge. 

Athens, Geo.—Henry Jackson, L. L. D. 

Lexington, Geu.—Joseph H. Lumpkin, Esq. 

Natchez, Miss.—Dr. Wm. Dunbar, H. W. Hunting. 
ton, and Wm. B. Howell, Esqrs. 

New Orleans, La.—John Martin, and Martin Dura- 
dale, Esqrs. 

Donaldsonvi!le, La.—Henry McCall, Esq. 

Alexandria, La.—Dr. B. Ballard. 

Huntsville, Ala.—Robert Fearn, Esq. 

Cahawba, Ala.—Jesse Bene, Esq. 

Middleton, N. C.—Caleb Spencer, Esq. 

Lynchburg, Va.—John M. Otey, Esq. 

Baltimore, Md.—F. W. Brune, R. Stockton, and J- 
Todhunter, Esqrs. 

Cooperstown, N. Y.—John M. Bowers, Esq. | 

New Bedford, Mass.—J. R. Anthony, and Wm. 
Rotch, Esqr. 

New York City.—Prof. Patton, Rev. C. Stewart, and 
Hugh Maxwell, Esq. 

Philadelphia.—Alexander Henry, A. M. Howell, Jo- 
siah Randall, B. P. Smith, G. D. Blaikie, J. P. Wethe- 
rell, M. D. Lewis, J. Gleutworth, Mathew Arrison, C. 
Macalaster, J.and W. Welsh, Esqrs., Rev. John Cham- 
bers, Mrs. Harriet Colman, and Mrs. Maria Blight. 

sep. 16—3t. 


HEOLOGICAL BOOKS.—Bishop Bull’s Works, 
8 vols.; Archbishop Secker’s Works, 6 vols. ; 
Warburton’s Works, 11 vols.; Lightfoot’s Works, 13 
vols.; Hug’s Introduction to the New Testament; 
Brewster’s Lectures on the Acts ;. Sherlock’s Sermens; 
British Pulpit; Simeon’s Works, 23 vols.; Milner’s 
History, 1 vol. ; Elsley on. the Gespels, 2 vols.; Slade 
on the Epistles; Campbell on the Gospels, 2 vols. ; 
Taylor’s Works, 3 vols.; Hervey’s Works, 1 vol.; 
The Pulpit, 27 vols.; Howe’s Works, complete in h 
vol.; Bishop Hopkins’ Works, 4 vols.;. Leighton’s: 
Works, complete in 1 vol.; Bishop Reynolds” Works, 
6 vols.; PBingham’s. Works, 8 vols.; Orton’s Exposi- 
tion, 6 vols.; Bishop Buller’s Works, 1 vol. ; Bennett's 
History of the Dissenters; Charnoek’s Diecourses, 
Burnett’s Reformation, 4 vols.; Burnett’s Exposition 
of the 39 Articles; Waddingtun’s Church History; 
McKnight on the Epistles ; Burkitt un the New Testa- 
ment; Horne’s Introduction; Leland’s Deistical Wri- 
ter; Knapp’s Theology; Massilon’s Sermons; do. 
Works, 4 vols.; Jortin’s Remarks, 3 vols. ; do. London 
calf; Davie’s Divinity ; Stackhouse’s Body of Divinity, 
3 vols.; Venn’s Sermons 3 vols.; Pyle’s Paraphrase ; 
Shirley’s Works, Hawker’s do. I0 vols. ; Hard’s do. 10 
vols.; Watts’ Sermons, 3 vols.; Preservative Against. 
Socinianism ; Witsius on Creed, 2 vols.; do. Cove- 
nants, 2 vols.; Simeon’s Skeletons, 6 vols.; White- 
field’s Sermons; Stillingficet’s Works ; Burnet’s Boyle 
Lectures, Hawkins’ Tracts ; Warburton’s Divine Le- 
ation 3 vols.; Hall’s Contemplations ; Jones’ (of Nay- 
fand) Works, 6 vols.; Middleton’s Reformers, 3 vols.; 
History of the Covenantors, 2 vols.; Owen on Justifi- 
cation; Blair’s Sermons; Peyron’s Waldenses. For 
sale at 22 South Fourth street, by 
J. WHETHAM. 


AFAYETTE COLLEGE.—The Winter Term 
of 23 weeks, will open on Thursday, the 26th of 
October. Besides the usual College studies, there is an 
academieal department for a mercantile or business 
education, and the preparatory studies to a 
course. Also the German, fica Spanish, and 
Italian Languages are taught to such as require it. 
Charges are equa] to all, 
Terms.—F or boarding, tuition, rooms, library, sbop- 
room, $66, half in advance. Fuel, washing, light, ex- 
tra, about $12. 


September 16. 
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PRESBYTERIAN. 


NATURE’S MUSIC. 


Ob! whisper not, that music dwells alone 
“In. gorgeous palace, or in sculptured hall ; 
Say not that Harmony’s mellifluous tone 
Hath birth but in those syrens that enthrall | 
The charmed, rapt spirit with their notes, which fall 
" ike melody divine upon the ear— | 
For there’s a music in the wild bird’s call 
» Unrivalled, as with joyous warblings dear, 


He pours his untaught lay, when day’s bright beams 


‘Seppear. 


- Go ‘neath the cloistered roof and hear the sound 
_ OF the full organ’s rich and pedling tone, 
Then, on the sea-girt shore, mark ocean’s bound, 
And list its music—’tis Creation’s own ! 
No vaulted aisle could echo back that moan, 
That cadence wild; the last dirge of the brave 
That sleep beneath it, ocean-wept and lone. 
_ And magic tones are in that flowing wave, 
Which sings itself to rest in gem-bespangled cave. 


Yes, harmony is nature’s child, and dwells 
In all her fashionings; the viewless breeze, __ 
_ With late-like silvery sound, can boast its spells, 
_ As on its soft and floating wings it tices, 
_Unfettered, on, till some green, shady trees 
. Invite its music; and with jeaf wrought chain, 
Awhile confine it, seeking to appease 
Its wild, melodious anger, but in vain ; 
It thrills a cadence throvgh them, and is free again ! 


And joyous sounds are in the fountain’s play, 
Borne on each gilded drop, as sparkling high, 
It  erpe the sunbeams; and a mournful lay, 
d as Eolian harp, touched bv a sigh, 
Is breathed from river-wave, whose soft notes die 
Upon the lily’s fair and snow-white breast ; 


Fitemblem of the spotless purity 


Of infant. spirits, when in murm’ring rest, 
Borne on their last luw breath, to dwellings of the blest. 


All, all isharmony. The deep blue seas, 
The purling rivulets, soft murmuring, 
The lamb’s low bleat, the busy hum of bees, 
The bird which soars on heaven-directed wing, 
All taught by nature, nature’s music’sing— 
And who such simple melody could hear 
With heart untouched by Heaven's inspiring ? 
For by the soul-subduing sounds we hear, __ 
We know that He who gave them, Nature’s God, is 
near. | . B. 


MEMENTO MORI. 


Millions of feet entraversed here, 
Where are their parted spirits ? 
Each in a dark or giorious sphere 
Its own reward inherits: 
Where they are fled we soon shall fly, 
And join them in eternity. 


The crowd who earth’s arena tread, 
Each busy in his station, 
Are few compared with all the dead, 
Of every aye and nation. 
The world of life counts millions o’er 
Tiat of the dead hath many more— 


It is a solemn thought that we, 
Lile’s little circle rounded, 
Must launch upon that end!ess sca 
Which shore hath never bounded ; 
A sea of happiness and love, 
Or depths beluw and clouds above. 


A holy’ Judge—a righteous doom— 
A bar where none dissemble— 
A short quick passage to the tomb— 
How should we stop and tremble! 
Great God, as years pass swiitly by, 
Write on each heart—T'hou, thou must die! 
James Epmrston. 


ON OVERHEARING MY CHILD AT PRAYER. 


I saw thee meekly kneeling, 
And heard thy voice appealing, 
Unto the heavenly throne; 
With eyes and hands upraising, 
The great Creator praising, 

In childhood’s softest tone. 


Thine accents on me breaking, 
Like music when awaking, 

On the still hour of night ; 
Throughout my spirit thrilling, 
While my glad eyes were filling 

With tears of pure delight. 


Oh, while in years increasing, 
May thy delight unceasing 
Be found in holy prayer ; 
With Christ to be in union, 
With heaven to hold communion, 
And seek thy treasure there. 


SLEEP WALKING. 


To the editor of the Albion.—Sir, The fol- 
lowing curious account I took down from the 
lips of an eye-witness, a man of good credi- 
bility. ‘The narration is as correct as I could 
make it by long and careful cross examina- 
tion. I leave the explanation of the fact to 
your philosophical readers, whom I invite, 
with your permission, to offer their remarks. 
I am, Sir, yours truly, PHILONOUS. 

Liverpool, June 13, 1837. 


About the end of September, 1826, my in- 
formant was working at the town of Worces- 
ter, and lodged for two months at the house 
of a woman named Hackett. It was in 
Union-court, Cripplegate, St. Johns. This 
woman had a son named John Hackett, an 
active, fine young man of six or seven and 
twenty, who slept in the same room with my 
informant. About a month after the latter 
had taken these lodgings, he was awakened 
by his bed-fellow’s rising at two in the morn- 
ing, and getting out of bed. He went down 
stairs, stayed an hour, and came up to bed 
again. In the morning, his sister asked my 
informant, whether he had known of her 
brother’s absence in the night, and informed 
him, that, whenever he took more liquor 
than usual, be would invariably walk in his 
sleep, unless they set him to sleep in an arm 
chair. 

A fortnight after this occurrence, the young 
man came home late from a supper, at which 
he had been drinking freely. His mother 
wished to place him in the chair, but his sis- 
ter urging the coldness of the night, he was 
taken up to bed. The sister then told my 
informant, that she was sure her brother 
would walk that night. Accordingly, about 
two o'clock, he rose out of bed, and my in- 
formant, who had lain awake out of curiosity, 
rose immediately after him. He dressed 
himself as if he had been awake, but with 
his head hanging down, and snoring loudly. 
He put on his shoes and his hat, and went 
down two pair of stairs into the kitchen. As 


he was unfastening the kitchen door, my in- 


formant started to foliow him, and when down 
stairs, was joined by the sister, who had sat 
up to follow her brother, lest he might be 
endangered in his sleep-walk. The moon 
was about half-full and there was light enough 
for thein to keep him in sight at a dozen yards 
behind. He walked down the court, de- 
scended the cause-way steps, crosse dl the 
street, ascended the steps on the other side, 
and went down Cripplegate towards the 
bridge. 

It should now be understood that this young 
man had, from his boyhood, been brought up 
a leather-dyer, and he now worked for a Mr. 
Thomas Reynolds, who has since retired from 
trade. Had the sleep-walker taken his usual 
morning road to his work he should have 
turned up Cripplegate and away from the 
bridge. As it happened, he proceeded down 
the street till he came toa lane called Cold 
Comfort. He went along this lane till he 
arrived at the gate of a fieid where his master 
used to bleach skins, by spreading them out 
on the grass for sometime. Now it was cus. 


{the bleaching field. 


tomary for the leather-dyers to go and water 


-| these skins at various times in the day, accord- 


ing to the weather, as it was necessary that they 
should be kept moist. The sleep-walker then 
drew from his waistcoat-pocket a latch-key, 
opened the gate, and went in. He left the 
gate wide open, as he used to :'o in the day- 
time, when several workmen enter in succes- 
sion, carrying the skins. ‘The first field he 
entered led, by a small gate, into the bleach- 
ing field, and the gate was shut with a h.ok, 
which he unhooked and 
He proceeded straight 
to a certain post, took down the watering-pot 
from a nail on which it was always hung up, 
went toa well near the post, stooped down 


to the skins, which lay about a hundred yards 


to them and returning to the well four times. 
Having done this, he returned to the post, 
hung up the watering-pot, quitted the bleach- 
ing field, shut and fastened the small gate, 


gate, which he shut without much noise. 
The two witnesses, having followed him all 
the time, were thus shut in, but the gate could 
be unfastened on the inside, so that they soon 
got out, and followed the sleep-walker. He 
went home by the way that he came, ascend- 
ed the stairs, undressed, and got into bed. It 
was his custom to sleep in his neck-cloth, 
and he did not take it off that night. He 
slept till eight o’clock, though his usual time 
to rise was before six. His sister said, that 
he had often been unwell for three or four 
days after these occurrences, but did not say 
they were the cause. Whenever he walked 
in his sleep, he always went to the bleaching 
field and watered the skins, He had never 
been used to rise (awake) in the night for 
that purpose, as they needed water only in the 
heat of the day. My informant never knew 
him to walk except at these two times, and 
thinks, that he himself was not aware of his 
peculiarity. It may be proper to notice, that 
he used to fall asleep in his chair immediately 
after supper, and could hardly be awakened, 
but would sleep in the chair till two or three 
in the morning, and then get up aud go to 
bed. 


— 


‘SHOCKING CASUALTY. 


The Hampshire, Mass. Gazette gives the 
particulars of a deplorable accident which oc- 
curred at Southampton, August 11th, and tre- 
sulted in the death of a valuable citizen, by 
the name of Lyman B. Searl. 

While Mr. S. was tending hiz bark mill, he 
perceived the hopper by which the cracker of 
the mill was fed to be loose and about to fall. 
He raised his left hand to catch it but failed 
inthe attempt. His hand, missing the hop. 
per as it fell, passed directly hetween the 
knives of the cracker, which are inserted in 
perpendicular cylinders. ‘These are so ar- 
ranged as to break the bark once in two in- 
ches to prepare it for the mill into which it 
falls as it passes through. His arm was drawn 
through between these crackers in less than 
two seconds of time, which broke the hones 
of the arm once in two inches from the hand 
to the shoulder. When the knives grasped 
the body the mill stopped. In this situation 
he remained undiscovered for more than half 
an hour, holding the mill against the full 
force of the water, falling upon an overshot 
wheel of 18 feet diameter. The family 
heard the mill stop and supposed he had clo- 
sed his labours for the night.— From a recol- 
lection of the duties performed after this, be- 
fore a brother unexpectedly repaired to the 
mill for some purpose, they concluded that 
he must have been in this situation as long as 
above stated. When his brother was attrac- 
ted to the spot by his faint and indistinct 
groans, he was mnaking every motion possible 
with his right hand, least he should be pas- 
sed unobserved. When discovered his ex- 
tremitics were cold, but his mind clear and 
calm. He gave particular directions as to 
the manner in which he could be extricated, 
which was by shutting the gate and rolling 
back the machinery. Full another half hour 
elapsed before assistance could be procured 
and he loosed from his deadly grasp. While 
preparations were making for his remoyal, he 
reclined in the arms of his father, and consci- 
ous that he had received a mortal wound, he 
committed to him his dying messages to his 
friends, and his Sabbath School class, and 
then in a short, but most feeling and impres- 
sive prayer, he cast himself upon the mercy of 
that Saviour in whom he had Jong trusted and 
whose name he had Jong professed. Medical 
aid was called, but without effect: ci:culation 
had ceased and vitality could not be restored. 


passing ten hours in the most intense bodily 
sufferings. His age was 38 years. 


RUST IN IRON. 


We are not aware that it has been satisfac- 
torily accounted for, why iron which is in use, 
although exposed to a damp atmosphere, is 
not affected by rust, while iron similarly ex- 
posed, and which remains undisturbed, is al- 
most uniformly affected by it. This differ- 
ence is strikingly exhibited in the compara- 
tive effect on the iron of rail-roads in use 
and not in use. Not only the rails which are 
in use, but the chairs to which they are at- 
tached, and which are never touched by the 
wheels, are equally protected. This effect 
has been attributed to electricity, with what 
truth we cannot say. 

The art of effectually protecting iron from 
rust is an important desideratuin. We learn 
from a foreign journal that an important dis- 
covery, for the attainment of this object, has 
been made in Paris. It is stated that Mr. 
Sorel has found ovt a means, by galvanizing 
iron, to prevent its undergoing the process of 
oxidation. No description is given of his 
method, which seems to be a secret, but that 
a galvanized powder is employed. It is af- 
firmed that the experiments of several mem- 
bers of the Society of Encouragement of Art, 
have fully confirmed the statements of Mr. 
Sorel, and that there is a strong hope that his 
process may be applied to every species of 
iron @mployed in machinery or in the arts, 
however large, which it desirable to preserve 
from rust. Cannon balls, and even the can- 
non themselves, may be preserved; and a 
statement is made of the saving it would 
cause to the French Government were only 
the cannon-balls, which are rusted away in 
twenty years, saved from the effect of the air. 
Watch springs and jewelry of polished steel 
are said to have remained perfectly bright, 
though they were a long time immersed in 
water saturated with the galvanic powder. 
The experiments of Sir H. Davy, in preserv- 
ing copper from the effect of salt water by 
galvanism, are not noticed, and those experi- 
ments give countenance to the statement that 


it may be possible by galvanism to guard iron 
from rust.—Boston Daily Adv. 


passed through into 


distant, and watered five dozen at least, going | 


passed through the first field, and out at the| 


He died the next morning at 5 o‘clcck, after. 


| MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 


Mexican Antiquities are beginning to ex- 
cite deep interest among the learned and cu- 
rious in such matters, as we learn from a 
foreign review. A Mr. Waldeck, who re- 
sided fifteen years in that country, is about to 
publish an extensive work on the subject. 
_“ He has copied all the curious manuscripts 
as well as the finest specimens of sculpture in 
‘stone, jasper, and terra cotta to be found in 
the Museum at Mexico.” Some of the an- 
‘cient monuments rival those of ancient Egypt, 
‘to which they bear a very striking resem- 
blance. They were evidently the work of a 
polished and powerful nation which once oc- 


and filled the watering-pot. He then set off -cupied the territory. , The learned have a 


‘chance for “a tilt and tournament” respect- 
ing the origin of this ancient nation. They 
are at it heartily ; it being affirmed and de- 
nied that it is of Egyptian, Chaldean, Grecian, 
and Jewish origin. 


Virgil.—A. M. Durocher, who went to 
Capri to make searches, at his own expense, 
for buried remains of the ancient arts, has 
been rewarded by the discovery of the bust of 
Virgil in marble, in perfect preservation, and 
exhibiting a most beautiful specimen of Ro- 
man sculpture. Its authenticity is verified 
by the name of the Roman poet being en- 
graved at the bottom. It is said to beara 
most striking resemblance to the features of 
Talma, particularly when expressing the 
melancholy traits of Hamlet or Orestes. M. 
Durocher, on being presented to the King of 
Naples, and thanking him for his protection, 
ventured to recommend his majesty to con- 
tinue the excavations at Capri, being convin- 
ced that they would produce treasures as val- 
uable as those found at Herculaneum or Pom- 
peil. 


Penny Royal.—Farmers might easily save 
the flesh of horses and cows, and confer great 
kindness on their animals, in preventing the 
usual annoyance of flies, by simply washing 
the parts with the extract of penny-royal. 
Flies will not alight a moment on the spot to 
which this has been applied.—Every man 
who is compassionate to his beast, ought to 
know this simple remedy, and every livery 
stable and country inn ought to have a supply 
on hand for travellers. 


Don’t Give your Chickens Salt.—A corres- 
pondent says in a letter—‘ The fatal effects 
of mixing salt, in any considerable quantities, 
with food intended for chickens, or which 
they can eat, received a singular illustration 
on the farm of a friend a few days since. As 
an inducement to his horse to eat a handful 
or two of salt, he mixed it with a quart or 
two of meal, and fed it to the animal. The 
horse refused. the mixture and it was left 
where it was soon found by the chickens, 
which to the number of forty-five or fifty soon 
caused its disappearance. Within twenty- 
four hours every one that eat of the meal died, 
and the greater part did not live half that 
time. There is an old saying among poul- 
terers, that‘salt is health to a gosling, but 
death to a chicken,’ and the foregoing result 
would seem to prove that, like other old 
saws, it contains some truth.’ 


Shoe Blacking.—Perhaps the best in the 
world is made of Elder berries. Mash the 
berries in your hand in a large kettle of 
water, set them in a shade a few days, filling 
it up with water. After it is cool, strain and 
ring them through a course cloth, and then 
hoil it down to the thickness of molasses. 
Put a small quantity with a feather on a 
brush, rub the shoes till there is a fine gloss. 
The same wil] make good writing ink. 


A Green Paint.—The cost of this paint is 
less than one fourth of oil colour, and the 
beauty far superior. Take 4 Ibs. Roman 
vitriol, and pour on it a tea-kettle full of 
boiling water; when dissolved, add 2 lbs. of 
pearl-ash, and stir the mixture well with a 
stick, until the effervescence cease; then 
add a quarter of a pound of pulverised yellow 
arsenic, and stir the whole together. Lay it 
on with a paint brush, and if the wall has not 
been painted before, two or even three coats, 
will be requisite. To paint a common sized 
room of this colour, will not cost more than 
five or six dollars. If a pea green is required, 
put in less, and if an apple-green, more of the 
yellow arsenic. 


— 


WONDERFUL DISCOVERY. 


The excavations of the Genesee Canal in 
this city have unveiled some interesting ani- 
mal remains, respecting which a friend has 
handed us the following memorandum: 


Remains oF THE Mastopon have been dis- 
covered in digging the Rochester and Olean 
Canal, in this city, at the intersection of Canal 
and Caledonia streets, about 4 feet below the 
surface of the ground—imbedded in a well- 
defined deposit of diluvion, impregnated with 
iron. The only remains preserved are two of 
the short ribs, about four feet long; a bone 
supposed to be one of the lower bones of a fore- 
leg ; and fragments of an immense tusk. The 
workmen describe the tusk to have been as 
large asa man’s body, and some 10 or 1 2 feet 
long—it was mistaken by thein for a log, and 
broken to pieces—only 12 or 14 inches of the 
point escaped fracture—the rest was broken 
into pieces, and most of it, together with other 
parts of the skeleton, were thrown out and 
buried in the earth excavated from the canal. 
The pieces of the trunk preserved, exhibit the 
texture of ivory as distinctly as an ivory comb, 
and retain their original whiteness. The ribs 
are in a state of perfect preservation. 

Probably the entire skeleton was deposited 
in or near the place where the remains were 
found—and more may yet be discovered. Ge- 
olosists assign a remote origin to these and 
similar remains—supposing them to have been 
buried in their present situations by the uni- 
versal deluge, at which time the animals 
themselves are supposed to have become ex- 
tinct.— Rochester Paper. 


SINGULAR PHENOMENON. 


We see it stated in a foreign paper, that on 
the 10th of May, at ten o’clock in the even- 
ing, an extraordinary phenomenon took place 
on the shores of the Baltic, in the province of 
Koeslin, Prussia. A _ hill of more than a 
hundred feet in height, and covered with 
furze, suddenly sunk with a noise resembling 
thunder. The abyss which has been thus 
opened, must be at least 200 paces in length. 
The circumstance produced a movement of 
the ground in the neighbourhood, by which 
the adjoining hills were raised from 20 to 30 
feet. The cause of this phenomenon has not 
yet been discovered. 


From the N. H. Observer. 
AN MONEST LAWYER’S FEE. 

It is now five years since the widow Stiles 
called on me one morning before breakfast, 
and asked me to recommend her to some 
lawyer, as she thought her friend Stubbs was 
less correct than he might be. I asked her 
to step into the parlor, and went nyself tomy 
breakfast, and my wife, whose advice | always 
asked on such points. We had known Mrs. 
Jared Stiles many years; her husband was a 
great land-owner in a goodly town of the wes- 
tern country, and with a disinterested love, 
that deserved some better aim, ever pressed 
it on his helpmate, as the first rule of life, to 
get all she could, and keep all she got. He 
died, and Mrs. Stiles became more and more 
fond of wealth, and sensible of the admirable 
advice which her husband’ had given her. 

I stated the facts to my wife, and waited 
her opinion. ‘ Weil, William,” she said, 
after drinking a cup of coffee upon my story, 
‘“T fear the old lady has some money getting 
in view; you know she has of late given all 
her affections to getting more wealth. I 
would therefore recommend her to the most 
honest and conscientious Jawyer in town, not 
to the most acute and thorough one. She 
relies on your judgment; use it, not for her 
seeming, but her real good.” : 

[ counted my legal acquaintance over, 
twice over, before I hit on one answering to 
the terms * honest and conscientious,” in the 
sense in which | knew Ellen used them; at 
length I found him, and taking my hat, walk- 
ed with the widow to his office. 

We found Mr. Sawyer at his desk ; he rose 
and gave us chairs, and waited Mrs. Stiles’ 
statement. But before I go on to this point, 
let me say a few words on this phenomenon ; 
this man, with his head under his left arm, 
close to his heart, this honest lawyer, in the 
broadest, highest sense of the term. He had 
studied law, because he liked the study, and 
began the practice because he had to get a 
living, and now he continued in the profes- 
sion, in spite of bad opposition, and bad 
courts, because he thought he had done, and 
night do much good by his labours; not only 
by saving the innocent and needy from the 
strong and cruel, but preventing strife, put- 
ting a stop to half knavish practices, and dis- 
suading men and women from unjust suits, 
and passion rousing quarrels Mr. Sawyer 
thought it not only proper for him to refuse 
acting for those whose claims he thought dis- 
honest, but he counted it also a duty and 
privilege, not mere Christian charity, to 
strive to persuade them to forego such claims. 
He sought fame and extensive practice as 
means whereby to exert a moral influence 
over the community. He thought a lawyer 
bound to serve, not his client only, but God 
and his country, and looked on him who for 
gain, would prosecute a suit which he thought 
unfair, as.a traitor to his country and his rell- 
gion, in act, whatever might be his intention. 
In short, as Bill Blunt once said, ‘Sawyer 
was such a hanged fool as to think it an 
attorney’s business to help the parson make 
good Christians.” 

And now we shall let Mrs. Stiles state her 
business. It seems that her husband had sold 
and conveyed certain lots which her father 
had left in trust for her, and in such a form, 
that she, meaning to release her fee in the 
lots, had in terms, merely released her right 
of dower; these lots she understood she could 
get back. 

‘Did you receive the money for them?” 
said Mr. Sawyer. 

“ Certainly, sir.” 

“Was it a fair full price for the land?” 

“ Tt was all we asked, sir.”’ 

‘Did you sign the deed willingly ?” 

“Of course; do you think Jared would 
have driven me todo it ?”’ 

“Did you mean to convey a full title in 
fee, Mrs. Stiles?” 

“Beyond coubt; but as we did not, they 
tell me that land never passed !” 

‘¢ Suppose, Mrs. Stiles, the money had been 
paid before you had drawn the deea, should 
you have thought it honest after getting the 
money, to refuse to give the deed !” 

‘Why lawyer, that would have been thiev- 
ing right down.” | 

“Well, Mrs. Stiles, you have not yet given 
the deed ; shall I draw one for you to sign ?” 

“Why, bless your soul, Sawyer, that is the 
deed you have got in your hands.” 

“ Mrs. Stiles, if you had given the man, 
when he paid the money for the lots, a sheet 
of blank paper, and he had not looked at it, 
would that have been a deed ?”’ 

Of course not.” 

“ But you meant to give a full title in fee.” 

Yes.” 

‘ Well, this igs not such a title, any more 
than a sheet of blank paper; you have not yet 
given the deed. Shall I draw a quit claim 
deed for you to sign?” 

Mrs. Stiles looked at me, and looked at the 
window, looked very much puzzled, and some- 
what ashamned. At last she said, ‘* But don’t 
the law say the land’s mine, squire ?” 

‘We can’t tell that, said Mr. Sawyer, “ till 
the case is tried. First, let us get things 
straight, and have the bargain complete, and 
then, if you please, we'll go to law about 
it.” 

The widow was fairely caught in the cor- 
ner. At length, with a gasp, she asked how 
much he would charge for a quit claim deed ; 
this charge, the attorney told her, the other 
party would willingly pay, he had no doubt, 
and taking down a blank proceeded to fill it. 
Before we left the deed was signed, witnessed, 
and acknowledged.” 

‘‘ And pray,” said the widow as we walked 
home, * what sort of a lawyer do you call 
this man? [ verily believe he cheated me out 
of all them lots; I’ve a great inind to ge back, 
and tear that deed all to flinders.” 

I assured her that it was not only too late, 
but that she had done the pioper thing under 
the circumstances, and advised her in future, 
to empley no one but Mr. Sawyer. Much to 
my surprize, she took my advice, and that 
gentleman was benceforth her solicitor and 
counsellor. 

Last week, the widow Stiles died, leaving 
me her executor. After the funeral, we 
opened her will, and found to our astonish- 
ment, in her own hand writing: 

‘«¢ Know ye all,” it began, ‘ that whereas I 
am going to give something to my attorney, 
I write this myself—that is, | Jane, relict of 
Jared Stiles, being of sound mind and body, 
know all men, that said attotney, to wit, vi- 
delicit, James Sawyer, of this town that I’m 
of, namely, the town of Jackson, whereas | 
say, first led me to see the folly of giving my 
old age to the folly of heaping up filthy lucre, 
and caused me to turn aside from a course 
that was, as I have since seen, wholly wrong, 
for which may he be blessed in this life and 
forever, therefore, know ye, that as a small 
token of respect and love for said attorney, 


to wit, namely, James Sawyer, who has of 


late been unfortunate, and much diatienied 
in worldly matters, I do hereby give, be- 
queath, will, leave, transfer, make over, and 
pass unto aforesaid Sawyer, every cent I’ve 
got in the world, goods, chattels, lands, mo- 
ney, books, dress and jewels, for him and his 
heirs good; leaving it with him to give to my 
several friends such articles as are marked 
with their rames. Witness my hand and seal, 
November 20th, 1&36. 
Jane STILEs.” 


Knowing as I did, Mr. Sawyer’s troubles 
in these hurd times, | shook his hand most 
Joy fully. 

“It isa fee, my friend,” said he, ‘ that J 
must thank you for.” 

“ She must leave $50,000,” I replied. 

“T'was thinking,” answered he, “not of 
the money but the change of life and heart; 
that is the fee I prize.” 


HILADELPHIA MUSICAL ACADEMY, No. 

351 Market strvet, above Ninth, opposite the 
Western Bank.—Mr. Alden would respectfully an- 
nounce to the public, that he has re-opened his Academy 
for instruction in vocal and instrumental Musie. He 
will be happy to mcet his former pupils, the members 
of the respective classes, and those under private tui. 
tion, at their former stated hours. 

The well known and celebrated Solfeggi cxercises 
of Rodolpho, with the late improvements by Professor 
Meignen, which have been used in the Academy with 
gratifying success will constitute the principal class 
book the coming season. 

Individuals wishing to unite with either of the day 
or evening classes about to be re-organized, will please 
make early application; especially those unacquainted 
with the rudiments, as the most valuable information 
to such is derived from the Introductory exercises. 
The members of the Juvenile day class for lads and 
misses will meet on Saturday, 9th instant, at 4 o’clock 
P. M.; and thereafter on Wednesday and Saturday at 
the same hour. Parents wishing to enter their chil- 
dren are invited to cal]. Rooms open at all hours. 

N. B. The Elementary Class for Ladies and Gentle 
men will be formed on ‘Tuesday evening, 12th inst., at 
half past seven o’clock. 

‘The instruments taught are the Piano Forte, Violin 
Violoncello, Flute, Guitar, Accordion, &c. 

Sept. 9th,—8t.* 


$100 REWARD. 


HE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH of the Forks 
of Brandywine, Chester County, Pa., was vio- 
lently entered on the night of the 25th ult., and the 
following property stolen, viz. All the communion 
service, 5 lamps, 1 stair carpet, 2 cushions, and 3 
new Psalm and Hymn Books. ‘Ihe sum of $25 will 
be paid for the recovery of the property ui injured; 
$75 for the conviction of the offender, or $100 for the 
recovery of the property and the conviction of the thief 
3 JAMES K. GRIER, 
President of the Corporation. 
M. C. Davis, Secretary. 
P.S. Any intelligence may be directed to James K. 
Grier, Brandywine Manor, Pa. | 


FROPOSALS 
For Publishing in the City of Richmond, Virginia, a 
Weekly Religious Newspaper, tu be called 


THE WATCHMAN OF THE SOUTH. 
BY WILLIAM S. PLUMER. 


Tue Watcuman or Sours will be published every 
Thursday, in Richmond, Virginia. ‘he subscription 


first No. of the paper—fifty cents will be udded for a 
delay of six months; but no paper shall ever be 
charged at more than $3 50. The price has been en- 
tirely and unanimously fixed by persons who have 
nothing to guin in a pecuniary view if the enterprise 
shall succeed. It is intended to reduce the price, if 
practicable, at a future time. ‘The paper will be de- 
voted to the interests of Evangelical Religion, and to 
the maintenance and propagation of the distinctive 
tenets and institutions of the Presbyterian Church. 
A portion of its columns will usually be occupied with 
literary, Scicntific, and general intelligence. It will 
also be a record of ecclesiastical events, and an ex- 
positor of the doctrines of the Westminster Assembly, 
as understood and taught by the fathers of the churches 
in Virginia and North Carolina. The Editor is to be 
aided by an experienced proof reader and a competent 
clerk, and has valuable ‘pledges of assistance from 
many abie ministers in the South. 

The first No. of the paper is to be published as soon 
as the subscriptions will justify such a step. All bank 
notes, current in any of the States where subscribers 
reside, will be received in payment for the paper. 

All letters containing subscriptions, or the names ot 
subscribers, may be forwarded to the Editor, by mail, 
at his expense. All other communications, except 
rom Agents, must be post paid. 

No compensztion can, at present, be promised to 
Agents; but all persons who may volunteer to act 
thus, and shall obtain subscribers, are authorised to do 
so. Ali Ministers and Elders friendly to the design, 
are appointed Agents. All Agents are requested to 
make returns of subscribers’ names so soon as their 
lists shall be filled, but not to send any money until 
the first No. of the paper shall be reccived. 

The paper to be delivered over to any person or 
committee appointed by the Synods of Virginia and 
North Carolina, if at their next meeting they shall 
choose to take measures on the subject. 

‘The office will, for the present, be in the basement 
of the Editor’s residence, corner of F. and Mayo 
streets, Richinond, Virginia. 

{> Subscriptions will be received at the office of 
the Presbyterian. 


Bagg ION FURNITURE.—The Subscribers 
/ manufacture and keep constantly on hand, Bri- 
tannia Metal Flagons, Tankards, Plates, Goblets, and 
Baptismal Bowls, which they offer for sale in setts, or 
separately. Price of a Communion Sett from 12 to 
40 dollars. BOARDMAN & HART, 
july 15—12t. No. 6 Burling Slip, New York. 


ACADEMY, back of St. Stephen's 

Church, South Tenth street-—The seventh an- 
nual session will commence on Monday, the 4th Sept. 

It is designed to give, in this institution, a thorough 
course of instruction, in the English and Classics, 
to a limited number of pupils, preparatory to business, 
or to a Collegiate education. | 

It is believed to be no less a duty, in the instruction 
of youth, to cultivate the moral than the intellectual 
powers; to implant. correct principles, than to com- 
municate sound knowledge; to accomplish this, it is 
deemed indispensible, to adopt the Sacred Scriptures 
as the rule of duty, and to bring them to bear, in all 
the beauty of their precepts, and the solemnity of their 
sanctions upon the heart and life. This is an object, 
on which some attention has here been bestowed, and 
which will commend itself to those who desire to train 
up their children in the way they should go. 

For ‘Terms and References, apply at the Academy. 

Sept. 2—eow3t. W. CURRAN, A. M. 


AND ENGLISH EDUCATION.— 

‘I'he patrons of the Classical Institute, are re- 
spectfully info.med that the duties of this institution 
will be resumed on Monday, August 28th. 

The Classical Department will continue to be under 
the immediate care of the subscriber. The English 
and Mathematical Department will be conducted, un- 
der his supervision, by Mr. Joseph Patterson. The 
French Classes will be taught by Mr. Peter Frenaye. 

For cards, specitying terms, &c., apply to the sub- 
scriber. OSEPH P. ENGLES, 

71 Filbert street, 

Or at the Institute, George street, above Eleventh. 

August 26. 


HE MISSES GUILD’S SEMINARY, for Young 
Ladics, No. 124 South Fourth street, between 
Walnut and Spruce. The dutics of the Misses Guild’s 
Seminary will be resumed on Monday Sept. 4. In 
this institution pupils are instructed in the various 
branches usually comprised in a finished English edu- 
cation, viz: Orthography, Reading, Arithmetic, Writ- 
ing, Geography, Grammar, History, Composition, Bo- 
tany, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, &c. A Gentle. 
man of approved qualifications, gives Icssons in some 
of the higher branches. Writing is also taught by a 
Master. The apartments are large, pleasant, and ap- 
propriate, and the arrangements are such as to enable 
the Misses G. to accommodate the different Classes in 


separate ruoms during recitation. 

Terms per quarter of twelve weeks.—First Class 10 
dollars ; second do. 9 ; third do. 8; fourth do. 6; Spell. 
ing, Reading, and Rudiments of Arithmetic 4; French 
—; Music 12; Fruit and Flower Painting 2; Station- 
ery, use of School Library, Maps, Globes, &c. 1 ; Board- 
ing and Washing 39. Plain Sewing and Sampler 
Work included in the above terms. An additional 
charge for Worsted and other Ornamental Needlework. 
References—The Rev. Dr. Green, Dr. J. C. Otto, Dr. 


price will be $3 UO, payable on the delivery of the}. 


O's ESTABLISHED TEMPERANCE TEA 
STORE AND FAMILY GROCERY, No. 244 
Market street, Philadelphia, where is kept constantly 
on hand, it is believed, as large and complete an assort- 
ment of Groceries (Liquors excepted) as can be found 
at any similar establishment in the union. 
The subscribers, from their long experience in the 
business, feel assured that they can give satisfaction, 
both as it regards the quality or price of goods, to all 
who may favour them with their patronage.. Their 
assortment embraces Green and Black Teas, of latest 
importation and of every quality and variety ; Sperm 
Oil, winter, fall, and summer strained - 30 baskets 
Bordeaux Swect Oil, of best quality ; 95 toxes New 
Bedford Sperm Candles; also, just received, 15 boxes 
Judd’s patent Sperm Candles, assorted colours a benn- 
tiful article; Hams, Jersey and Western cured ; 
Italian Bologna Sausages, warranted genuine ; 12 
cases Vermicclli and Maccaroni, just imported ; 2 
fine Parmesan Cheese; also, Sap Sago, Dutch Edam 
English Cheddar, and American Pine Apple Cheese ; 
Boston Syrup Molasses; Baker’s Cocoa Paste, a very 
nutritious article and easily prepared for use, and 
highly recommended by eminent Physicians of Boston 
for the sick and convalescent; also, Baker’s and 
Kitchen’s Cocoa and Chocolate; Canton Preserved 
Ginger, in white Sugar Syrup; West India Preserves, 
embracing Limes, Pine Apples, Guavas, Oranges, Ci- 
tron, Hiccacos and Ginger; Mocha Coffee, in small 
bales, suitable for family use; also, Ceylon, Java, La- 
guyra, and Rio Coffees; Princeton Crackers and Soda 
Biscuit; Lemon Syrup; Urderwood’s Pickles and 
Sauces, a complete assortment; Palm and Castile Soap 
&c. &c. 
N. B. All orders from the country will be promptly 
attended to, and Goods carefully packed and sent to 
any part of the city free of expense. 


june 10. BALDWIN & COLTON. 


SALMS AND HYMNS—Approved by the General 

Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, and published 
for their benefit, both large and small size, and in fine 
and plain binding, may constantly be had of the sub- 
scriber, at the lowest prices, either by the thousand co- 
pies or a less number, ; 

All orders from) Booksellers, Churches, and others will 
be, as heretofore, immediately attended to by , 
SOLOMON ALLEN, 

No. 117 Chesnut street 


| OBERT CARTER, Theological, and Classical 
Bookseller No. 112 Canal street, Corner of Lau- 
rens, New York, has constantly on hand a large and 
generalassortment of Theological, Classical, and Miscel- 
laneous Books. Orders from a distance will always re- 
ceive prompt attention. August 6.—ti. 


NDERWOOD'S PICKLES AND SAUCES.— 
_Just received, a supply of Underwood's celebra- 
ted Pickles, consisting of Gerkins, Onions, Walnuts, 
Mangoes, Picolilly, Red Cabbage, French Beans, &c. 
in gallon, half gallon, and quart Jars. Also, London 
Sauces, viz. Essence of Anchovies, Cavice, Harvey 
Sauce, John Bull Sauce, Mushroom, Walnut, and 
Tomato Ketchup, Spanish Olives, &c. For sale at the 
Temperance Tea and Family Grocery Store, S. W. 
Corner Dock and Second streets, by 
JAMES R. WEBB. 


LETTERS TO STUDENTS.— 
Letters to Young Men preparing for the Chris- 
tian Ministry ; by William Cogswell, D. D. Secretary 
of the American Education Socicty. Cicero de Officiis, 
new edition—M. T. Ciceronis de Officiis Libri Tres. 
Ex Editionibus Oliveti et Emesti Accedunt Note 
Anglicte, Cura C. K. Dillaway, A. M. Campbell and 
Purceil’s Debate—A Debate on the Roman Catholic 
Religion between Alexander Campbell, of Bethany, 
Virginia, and the Right Rev. John B Purcell, Bishop 
of Cincinnati. ‘Taken down by reporters, and revised 
by the parties. Just Published and for sale by 
HENRY PERKINS, 
Sepl. 2—3t. No. 134 Chesnut strect. 


CLERGYMEN—The attention of clergymen,. 
particularly those who have not access to large 


connected with Biblical study, which are published by 
the American Sunday School Union, and which com- 


contained in more expensive works. The following 
volumes may be specially indicated : 

| 1. A complete and systematic compilation of Bisxs- 
caL Antiquities; by Professor Nevin, of the Pitts- 
burgh Theological Seminary ; in two volumes, of 270 
pp. each. Price 33 centseach. The first volume con- 
tains notices of the climate, productions, and natural 
history of Judea ; and the domestic, social, and civil 
laws and customs of the Jews; illustrated by thirty 
cuts. ‘The second volume contains a general history 
of the Jewish and Christian religion, particularly the 
rites and ccremonies of the ancient dispengation. 


130) pages; by Rev. J. W. Alexander and J. Addisun 
Alexander, of Prinecton; giving the locality and other 
particulars of the countries, rivers, towns, &c. men- 
tioned in Scripture, under the proper heads, with a 
map of Assyria, Asia Minor, &c., and another of 
naan, adapted to both Testaments. ‘The price of 
volume is 50 cents. . 

3. A Dictionary of Biste Narurat History; by 
Francis A. Ewing, M. D., of Trenton, N. J.; in one 
volume, of 356 pages, with numerous cuts of animals 
and plants. Price 50 cents. This work embraces all 
that its title indicates, with copious references and ex- 
planations of texts. It forms not only a valuable work 
of reference, but a highly interesting book for study 
or connectcd reading. 

4. Scrierure Biocraruica Dictionary; 214 pages, 
double columns. Price 40 cents. ‘This, though not 
pretending to present a full relation of all that the 
Scriptures record respecting each individual, is a con- 
venient reference book for most of the important details 
likely to be sought for in connexion. 

5. A Dictionary or THE Hoty Bisie; in a volume 
of 546 pages, printed in double columns, and sold for 
624 cents. It was prepared for the Union from the 
larger works of a similar kind, by the Rev. Dr. Alex- 
ander, of Princeton; and is probably too generally 
known to require special notice. 

6. The series of Questions on the Scriptures, called 
the Unton Questions, in nine volumes, sold separatel 
or together, at ten cents each, excepting the eighth 
volume, which, being smaller than the rest, is sold for 
eight cents. These volumes are highly useful, not only 
for Bible classes and Sunday schools, but for all stu- 
dents of the Scriptures, as the questions and references 
afford great facilities for the gencra] understanding of 
the passages to which they relate. The nine volumes 
include the whole of the historical portions of the Old 
and New Testaments. ‘The ninth volume is occupied 
with the books of Daniel, Ezra, Esther, and Nehemiah, 


with references to the contemporary prophets. The 
eighth volume is on the Epistle to the Galatians, fur- 


the self-interpretation of the Scriptures. 

7. Works illustrative of particular portions of Scrip- 
ture history and biography, combining the manners 
and custonis of the time, geography, &c. of the places, 
with the narrative. Of this class may be particularly 
mentioned the Lives of Moses, Duvid, Jacoband Jv- 
seph, Elijah, Elisha, Jeremiah, Esther, Daniel, Paul, 
Peter, John the Baptist, and John the Apostle ; nearly 
all of which contain maps and cuts. Under this head 


the tenth year of the Christian Era—a deeply intcrest- 
ing and instructive representation of the Jewish ser- 
vices and customs; Omar, illustrating the Jewish his- 
tory for halfa century before the birth ot Christ, and 
connecting the historics of the Old and New Testa- 
ments ; Elisama, illustrating the period of the captivity 
and restoration of the Jews. 

_ 8. The Maps published by the Union are also worthy 
of the notice of Biblical students. ‘They comprise an 
engraved map of Palestine, (price $1.50); a map of 
the same on muslin, five feet long, (price $1.25); an 
engraved map of Jerusalem and vicinity, (price 874 
cts.) ; map of the Journeying of the Israelites, on linen, 
six feet long by five wide, (price $2.25) ; map of simi- 
lar size, of the Travels of the Apostle Paul, (price two 
dollars twenty-five cents.) 

The attention of ministers and churches is also in. 
vited to the collection of 520 hymns, under thirty-five 
heads, in the bouk entitled Union Hymns, which com. 
prises a choice selection of some of the best hymns in 
the language, suitable for religious worship or for de- 
votional reading. This voluine 1s sold at different 
prices, according to the quality of the paper and bind. 
ing, from twelve and a half cents upward. 


S. Mvore, and Hon. John Sergeant. —sept. 


Besides the above named works, the catalogue of the 
Union contains several hundred books of various sizes, 
for family reading, scriptural study, and for common 
and Sabbath Schools. 


Orders may be addressed to the Depositories of the 
Society — 146 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, 
152 Nassau street, New York, 
22 Court street, Boston, 
169 Genesee street, Utica, 
132 Wood street, Pittsburgh, 
186 Main street, Cincinnati, 
Rev. J. Huber, Louisville, Kentucky, 
S. Norton, St. Louis. 
Orders may also be made through any of the Agents 
and Missionaries of the Society. Sept. 2—3t. 


libraries, is called to the cheap and excellent works - 


prise the most necessary portions of the information | 


2. A GeoGrarnuy or THE BisLE, in one volume, of - 


nishing a Convenient manual for the systematic study — 
of that epistle ; with copious references to other por- © 
tions uf the Bible, especially the epistles, on the plan of 


may be included Selumiel, or a Visit to Jerusalem in. 
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